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CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is intended to 
provide a well-rounded treatment of consumer educa- 
tion with particular emphasis upon general consumer 
training and specific consumer information. 


The basic consumer problems of the individual 
center around obtaining clothing, food, shelter, and 
economic services. Some of the specific problems of 
the consumer covered in this course are earning a 
living, budgeting, investing, buying and spending, 
saving, and acquiring insurance. In other words, 
the student studies practical applications as they 
occur in everyday life. Every principle is presented 
through concrete examples. Numerous questions, 
problems, and projects provide an adequate means 
of applying the knowledge gained from the various 
topics. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is designed 
for a full year of work, but it may also be obtained for a 
one-semester course. 
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EACH PRINCIPLE. IS PRESENTED 
FROM 3 DISTINCT 
POINTS OF VIEW 
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Commercial Law 


FOURTH EDITION — PETERS AND POMEROY 





THE INDIVIDUAL. In every chapter the student is re- 
minded of the various aspects of law which he must 
understand to conduct his personal affairs properly. 
Many of the discussions and problems are of a personal, 
general-value nature. 





THE BUSINESSMAN. In each chapter the student's 
attention is called to the importance of law from the point 
of view of the businessman. He is shown how law is an 
aid to the businessman rather than a hindrance. He is 
also shown the mechanics of law and is given a back- 
ground that will help him in any business occupation, 
or as a business owner or manager. 





SOCIETY IN GENERAL. The social-business values of 
commercial law are emphasized in every chapter. The 
student is reminded of the importance of law in our social 
structure. The purposes and the effects of laws are pointed 
out. By giving the student an understanding of the social 
aspects of law, he acquires a civic understanding that 
he cannot get from any other course. 
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The Function of the Private Business School 





The essential function of the private business school today, I believe, is 
still vocational. I cannot agree with those educators who advocate the expan- 
sion of our courses to include subjects that are only distantly related, if at all, 
to the efficiency of the office worker. The private business school should add to 
its courses, from time to time, such subjects as will enable it to meet the new 
and ever-expanding requirements of the business office. However, if the private 
business school should permit itself to become diverted from its original pur- 
pose of training for employment on the theory that by so doing it can com- 
pete more successfully with publicly supported institutions that have intro- 


duced the commercial subjects, it will weaken rather than strengthen its posi- 
tion. 


It is my conviction that the most effective thing the private business school 
could do to strengthen its position would be to lengthen the time usually re- 
quired for the completion of its present courses, thereby raising its standards 
for graduation, and increasing the efficiency of its product. Business complains 
that efficient office help is scarce. Three hundred well-known business execu- 
tives tell us in a recent survey, for example, that competent stenographers are 
difficult to find; that only one stenographer in twenty-five is passable. This 
is a real challenge to the schools specializing in this type of training and to the 
army of high school and college graduates who are unemployed. 


This failure to meet fully the requirements of business is not, in my opinion, 
due to the fact that we are not teaching enough subjects; it is due to the fact 
that we are not teaching the essential subjects thoroughly enough. 


There is one need which I should be proud to see the private business school 
take the lead in meeting. This need is to find more efficient ways and means of 
developing the personal qualities that business is coming more and more to 
demand of its office help. I am convinced that much more can be done to 
develop the personal traits that will make our students more acceptable to the 
business world if we will thoroughly explore the subject. In our own efforts in 
this direction, we have been gratified to see the eager response of our students. 


The demand for well-trained office help is growing rapidly. In 1900 there 
were about 1,400 office workers to one million population. Today we are told 
that there are more than 3,500 office workers to one million population, and the 
number is growing steadily. I believe it will be conceded that the private busi- 
ness school is finding employment for more of its graduates in proportion to its 
enrollment than most other institutions. It would seem, therefore, that the 


opportunities for service of the private business school are expanding rather 
than shrinking. 


B. Elliott, president, Tri-State Commiercial 
a Association; president, The — 
School of Business, Wheeling, West Virginia 
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Accounting in the Public Interest 


Part IV 


What Can Be Done to Improve the Present Impasse 
Between Government and Business? 


The last in a series of four radio talks given by 
Dean Collins over Station KLZ, Denver, Colorado. 


Clem W. Collins 
Dean, School of Commerce 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Few businessmen will contend that 
a certain amount of governmental control 
over business is not a beneficial development 
of the present era. The magnitude and 
widespread ownership of business enter- 
prises today call for a certain amount of 
public control. The consolidation, either 
through ownership or through co-operative 
control of enterprises formerly competitive, 
has gradually increased the number of in- 
dustries which partake of the nature of 
public utilities. Now, business is affected 
with the public interest to such an extent 
that the economic laws of supply and 
demand are rendered inoperative. This, 
together with the modern divorcing of 
ownership and management, makes a 
certain amount of governmental control 
necessary. 

All good and necessary things are capable 
of abuse. Today we find a tendency to lay 
at the door of business the responsibility for 
all the economic ills affecting the nation. 
Certain well-intentioned leaders of public 
opinion, without due regard for all the 
economic factors involved, are advocating 
and enacting measures which are so handi- 
capping business that they are making im- 
possible the very goals they seek to attain. 
Those leaders have lost sight of the fact that 
in an atmosphere of freedom in which a 
reasonable expectation of reward has pro- 
vided an incentive for business enterprise, 
with the risks necessarily involved, this na- 
tion has become the richest nation of the 
world with the highest standard of living 
known to civilization. 

We are witnessing a gradual strangling of 
the goose that laid the golden egg. Incen- 
tives are being removed. The expansion of 
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legitimate enterprise is being made difficult 
or impossible. As a result, the social ad- 
vancement that the so-called reformers are 
attempting to bring about is made im- 
possible, and our boasted social and economic 
status as a nation is in grave danger. 

America is noted for the bigness of its 
business enterprises. Consolidation of capi- 
tal, and gains made possible by such enter- 
prises, have resulted in low costs through 
mass production. This has made possible a 
standard of living in America that is not ap- 
proached in any other country on the globe. 
These advantages should not be lightly 
swept away. Bad business practices that 
have been brought to light are not inherent 
in the plan of organization and therefore 
regulation, and not abolishment, of holding 
companies should be the solution. Those 
charged with the social, economic, and 
political welfare of our nation should 
realize that bigness is not synonimous with 
badness, and that size has nothing to do with 
morality. 

The business leaders of this country today 
recognize their social responsibility. Po- 
tential power resulting from the consolidation 
of great wealth in a single industry under 
centralized control carries with it impli- 
cations far beyond that of producing an 
adequate return on investment. The welfare, 
indeed the very existence of thousands of 
people, is involved. Industrial leaders as- 
sume their responsibility, recognizing that 
the interests of capital and labor are mutual 
in any permanent industrial system. 

Pointed out in a recent article by Lewis 
H. Brown, president of the Johns-Manville 
Co., Alexandria, Indiana, were some of the 
contributions of business to national welfare 
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during the first three decades of this century 
—1900 to 1930. 


Mr. Brown pointed out that during this 
period, business: 
1. absorbed 47 million (92 per cent) of 
the increased population. 
2. increased the amount of goods manu- 
factured over 500 per cent. 
8. raised national income from 16 
billion to 80 billion dollars. 
4. increased national wealth over 310 
per cent. 
5. increased wages over 500 per cent, 
while the number of wage earners in- 
creased 90 per cent. 


All this was accomplished during a period 
of business freedom. Wage scales were in- 
creased, the national standard of living was 
raised, and luxuries of other nations became 
the necessities of this nation. This was all 
achieved under conditions which encouraged 
rather than hampered business. 

The simultaneous increase in regulation, 
taxation, and stagnation of business is not a 
mere coincidence. 

The tranquility of our industrial centers 
and the welfare of the people of the country 
in general are greatly disturbed by the fre- 
quent conflicts between capital and labor, 
wherein labor makes certain demands upon 
capital, which capital resists. ‘These con- 
flicts result in strikes, lock-outs, and a 
reduction of business which, unfortunately, 
cannot be confined to the industry involved. 

Human rights and property rights are 
both usually involved in these controversies. 
If wages and hours are involved, it becomes 
a question of how much wages can be in- 
creased, or how much hours can be short- 
ened without encroaching upon the capital of 
the employer. The workman is entitled to a 
living wage and capital is entitled to a fair 
return on investment. No labor dispute in- 
volving such economic questions can be 
settled properly, intelligently, or fairly 
without a full understanding of the costs and 
the other accounting features involved. 
There seems to be the growing conviction 
today that both capital and labor have a 
proprietary interest in the enterprise in 
which they are both employed, and labor is 
bound to feel that management is the repre- 
sentative of capital only. It therefore 
seems logical that the greatest contribution 
that could be made toward the settlement of 
industrial disputes, involving questions of a 
pecuniary nature, would be to require audits 
and investigations by certified public ac- 
countants who would be charged with the 
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responsibility of determining the facts upon 
which a fair settlement could be based. 

Closely allied to this question of labor dis- 
putes is that question of the business side 
of union labor organizations. In the bitter 
struggle between capital and labor, money 
has been spent by both sides in an attempt 
to gain their ends. In some cases, the 
nature of these attempts, if disclosed, would 
merit popular condemnation. 

Corporations or labor unions which hire 
spies and thugs, and who spend money to 
corrupt legislatures, should have such prac- 
tices exposed. The recent exposure of 
certain corporations have been a commend- 
able step forward. So far little has been 
done to investigate similar activities on the 
part of the labor unions. Millions of dollars 
are collected annually from members of 
these organizations and the money is ex- 
pended to promote the interests of labor. 
How the money is expended, the public does 
not know and few labor union members 
know. Because of the enormous growth of 
labor unions in recent years, their activities 
are closely tied up with the public wealth, 
and the public has the same right to informa- 
tion regarding their activities as it has to 
information of the great monopolies of capi- 
tal. For this reason, Congress should provide 
for compulsory audits of all labor unions by 
certified public accountants. 

The history of industrial relations in this 
country is the story of a struggle between 
uneven opponents in which unorganized or 
poorly organized labor had little strength 
with which to enforce its just demands. 
Now the pendulum has swung the other 
way with an impetus greatly augmented by 
governmental support, until the advantage 
is with labor and the unequal struggle 
goes on. 

Inequality of power between two adver- 
saries whose fortunes are so inextricably 
entwined with those of the public has ceased 
to be a matter of indifference to any but 
employers, employees, and politicians. The 
good of the people requires that justice be 
done to all parties, and therefore the em- 
ployer should have rights fully equal to 
those of labor. 

One of the most constructive contributions 
that business management can make toward 
the public welfare today is to select from its 
own ranks a group of men who are willing 
to make, in the public interest, a fair and an 
unbiased evaluation of administration poli- 
cies and of all factors involved at present in 
relations between government and business. 

(Concluded on page 191) 
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Business Education to Meet Changing Conditions 


Dr. W. R. Blackler 
Bureau of Business Education 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 


CHANGE is the most constant factor 
in economic and social life. Constant re- 
vision of existing standards, practices, and 
philosophies is necessary to meet changing 
conditions. Realization of this need means 
that the dynamic must replace the static 
attitudes in social, business, educational, and 
related fields. Awareness of change needs as 
its working partners, alertness to adopt new 
improvements and flexibility in applying 
modern and up-to-date methods and ma- 
terials. 

Change is an outward manifestation of 
progress. Behind the tangible and visible 
evidences of advancement may be found the 
interaction of many forces which have been 
organized, controlled, and co-ordinated by 
human need and resourcefulness. Most 
economic changes affect the general welfare 
and the daily lives of large social groups. 
Many changes affect special groups and 
individuals in varying degrees. We may 
view changing conditions objectively, stand- 
ing back to view the scene with calm im- 
personal detachment, or we may view them 
subjectively, feeling positive effects im- 
pelling action when we see the forces at 
work. The result may be a decision to con- 
tinue as in the past, disregarding change, or 
to revise the course of action for the future. 

Progress brings definite educational im- 
plications in training individuals for life 
and work. All fields of employment have 
become subject to and affected by sweeping 
social and economic changes. Particularly is 
this true during the present century. Newer 
operations and practices have arisen to 
supplant or to modify old ones. Much that 
was manual is now automatic. Job speciali- 
zation is the order of the day. Definite per- 
formance standards are being established 
for many positions; jobs are being analyzed 
and classified, and the physical and skill re- 
quirements for these jobs are being pre- 
scribed. Personality qualifications are being 
used in many application blanks. The busi- 
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ness world is becoming increasingly more 
interested in the kind and the quality of 
preparation or training received by those 
who are employed. 

Changes in employment demands affect 
educational procedures and curricula. Gen- 
eral as well as vocational educational ob- 
jectives and practices are determined to a 
greater or to a lesser degree by the conditions 
confronting the student entering employ- 
ment. Public education aims to provide 
him with a stimulating environment for the 
development of a wholesome and an ef- 
fective personality. It also aims to enable 
the student to adjust himself quickly and 
confidently in complex life situations. It 
endeavors to equip him to contribute to the 
social, political, economic, and _ spiritual 
advancement of the community, state, and 
nation. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION. Education for busi- 
ness, or business education, is one sector of 
the entire educational field. If we agree that 
the end of all education is to prepare for a 
socially valuable and personally satisfactory 
life with an ability to meet its problems, the 
position of business education becomes ap- 
parent. In its broadest sense, business edu- 
cation includes every phase of education 
that helps the individual to deal more 
effectively with the “income-getting and 
income-spending” problems of life. Thus 
defined, business education may function in 
business, occupational, or personal-business 
activities. 

In the vocational sense, business educa- 
tion is that part of training that prepares the 
students in business techniques, skills, and 
knowledge for those positions in which it is 
reasonable to assume that they may find 
employment upon completion of the train- 
ing. The implication is that the type and 
the content of curricula offerings should be 
geared to employment requirements; that 
the training should be directed toward 
occupational efficiency; that business edu- 
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cators are familiar with the demands of the 
market for their product; that students are 
equipped with skills which they can market 
in a competitive business world; and that 
technical skill is supplemented by occupa- 
tional knowledge and information. This is 
the vocational concept. 


PROBLEM AND ITS FACTORS. Our immediate 
concern is to consider the implications of 
changing conditions in the education of 
students for employment in business pur- 
suits. This problem is three-sided: First, the 
factors that condition and determine busi- 
ness education offerings; second, the present 
business education program; and third, im- 
plications for future developments. 


FACTORS AFFECTING BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
One of the major trends affecting business 
education has been the increase in the num- 
ber, diversity, and size of business firms. As 
domestic and foreign markets have devel- 
oped, more and more business firms have 
arisen to assist in the production and in the 
distribution of goods and services. This, in 
turn, has resulted in an increase in the 
number of business firms supplying mate- 
rials and services needed for carrying on 
business. Likewise, the demand for trained 
help has resulted in increasing enrollments 
in business courses. 

Akin to business growth is the increasing 
specialization of business occupations. Crea- 
tion of specialized tasks has resulted from 
increased volume of business. One needs 
only to compare the general store in the 
smaller centers with the larger department 
store of the city to visualize the increased 
employment opportunities resulting from 
business expansion. Compare the numerous 
types of trained personnel needed to carry 
on the accounting functions of modern busi- 
ness with the general bookkeeper who had 
entire responsibility for all financial and 
business records. Likewise, in the commu- 
nications phase of modern business there 
are secretaries, stenographers, stenotypists, 
typists, dictating machine operators, and 
other specialists. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching change 
affecting the training of business students 
has been the increased mechanization of office 
and clerical work. Business machines are 
creating new jobs. Old machines disappear 
or are greatly modified by newer processes 
and operations. Introduction of new ma- 
chines, such as those for bookkeeping, cal- 
culating, adding, card punching and com- 
puting, check writing and payroll comput- 
ing, and the dictaphone, the stenotype, and 
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the typewriter, all require new skills on the 
part of operators. 

The typewriter is only about 70 years old. 
In the “gay eighties” it was shocking for a 
young lady to be bold enough to earn her 
own living. But the typewriter soon began 
to change all that. In the year 1881, the 
Y. W. C. A. in New York City introduced 
instruction for “female typewriters” and 
eight courageous girls responded. This was 
all the more remarkable in view of the general 
rumor that the feminine mind and constitu- 
tion would surely break down after a six 
month’s course in typing. But jobs were 
waiting for these first graduates and soon 
women by the thousands began entering 
into business and industry. It is often said 
that the American girl wrote her own 
declaration of independence on the type- 
writer keys. 

The bookkeeper of yesterday sat on his 
high stool from dawn to dusk, straining his 
eyes over endless columns of figures. From 
long practice, many of the most efficient 
bookkeepers were able to add four columns 
mentally in one operation. Today, complete 
sets of books are kept on machines. Addition 
multiplication, subtraction, division, and 
numerous other problems are done on ma- 
chines, swiftly and accurately. 

Jobs that are done over and over can be 
done better and more quickly by machine. 
For instance, the keeping of over 22 million 
Social Security employment records in 
Washington is greatly simplified by the use 
of machines. Electric machines are pouring 
out the tabulated records at over 600,000 a 
day. In addition, these machines auto- 
matically summarize the information in 
printed form. 

Employment has not been decreased by 
these machines but has been greatly aug- 
mented. In 1860 when there were virtually 
no office machines, there were only about 
4,000 office workers to every one million 
persons in this country. Today, there are 
over 50,000 office workers to every one mil- 
lion persons. Leaders in the office machine 
industry prophesy that mechanization is only 
beginning and that eventually machines 
will be used for every routine business task. 
If and when this forecast comes true, human 
minds will be released for creative work, for 
planning and thinking—the sort of thing 
that machines cannot do. 

The implications for business education as 
mechanization advances are quite clear. 
Skilled machine operators will always be 
necessary. Business training will gradually 
become more technical and will be directed 
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toward preparation for business positions in 
which the ability to plan, to use imagination 
and ingenuity, and to solve problems is 
paramount. 


ADVANCING EMPLOYMENT AGE. The advanc- 
ing employment age for new employees is a 
fourth trend that carries definite educational 
implications. Older applicants are in de- 
mand for business positions. Not many 
years ago it was possible for high school 
students to drop out at the end of the first 
or second year and obtain some type of 
office or store work. Today the situation has 
changed considerably. High school graduates 
find it difficult to obtain positions in the face 
of the demand for experienced and mature 
workers. As a means of assistance to high 
school graduates, courses in “How to Hunt 
a Job” are now considered essential parts of 
a complete training program. Students are 
given instructions on how to plan their job- 
hunting campaign, how and where to locate 
job opportunities and build a prospect file, 
how to write employment application letters 
and fill out application blanks, and how to 
conduct themselves during employment in- 
terviews in order to create favorable im- 
pressions. Even with such help, many 
young people are faced with varying periods 
of unemployment because of the conditions 
existing in the market place for their services. 


With jobs difficult to obtain, young people 
tend to remain in school longer. Between 
1930 and 1934 (the most recent figures avail- 
able from the reports of the United States 
Office of Education), the number of post- 
graduate and special high school students 
increased fivefold, from 16,000 in 1930 to 
95,000 in 1934. During this period, the 
number of business education courses and 
enrollments in junior colleges also increased. 
At present, much of the students’ vocational 
preparation is taken in the junior college, 
in postgraduate high schools, or in private 
business schools. 


PERSONAL-USE OBJECTIVES. ‘Two-thirds of 
the life span of every individual is spent in 
earning and in spending. On every hand, he 
is confronted with problems that require 
business knowledge and judgment. Insur- 
ance, investments and savings, installment 
buying, credit unions, home building and 
financing, interest calculations, banking, 
money handling, budgeting and record keep- 
ing, and the use of ordinary business forms 
and papers are only a few of the many 
activities touching the personal business life 
of most persons. Here was a field in which 
business education was called upon to pro- 
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vide training at all levels—high school, 
evening and extension, and collegiate. Such 
business training is of benefit to every 
member of organized society in proportion 
to his use of the products and the services 
which business makes available to him. 


Closely related to the need for wider busi- 
ness offerings to meet personal needs is the 
increasing demand for nonvocational or per- 
sonal-use courses in the business skills. The 
typewriter, and to some extent, shorthand, 
is being brought into more extensive general 
or personal use as contrasted with vocational 
application. The college and high school 
student often types his daily or term papers; 
the club secretary types his reports, notices, 
and minutes of meetings; and many people 
now type their personal letters. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. One 
further factor that affects business education 
is the requirements of the market for its prod- 
uct. In former years when business positions 
were more plentiful and there were fewer 
applicants, learning and training took place 
on the job. Competition for business posi- 
tions was not widespread, and the labor 
market was limited. 

With the tremendous growth of business 
enterprises and the acceleration of business 
tempo, standards of performance and of 
personal qualifications were set up for busi- 
ness employees. Business skills were being 
disposed of in a buyer’s market. Some indi- 
cation of growth may be gained from the 
fact that in the 1870’s the number of 
stenographers was almost negligible, but by 
1930 the number had increased to 800,000. 
Clerical and sales employees have more than 
trebled in relative importance over this 
seventy-year period. In 1930, the diversity 
of industrial production and the area of the 
markets were so vastly extended that more 
than one-fifth of the nations’ workers sought 
a livelihood in transportation and distribu- 
tion of the nation’s output. 

During this period of growth, training to 
meet needs of business was gradually as- 
sumed by the schools. Business skill sub- 
jects were taught in earlier years with less 
specific vocational application than is true 
today. In a large measure, business stand- 
ards and requirements now determine the 
type and the proficiency of training expected 
of stenographers, bookkeepers, sales em- 
ployees, and clerical workers. More and 
more analysis of the specific job to be had 
in business is used as a basis for course 
content and requirements. 

Definite requirements for many business 
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positions are now established and made 
public in advance of employment. Con- 
sider, for example, the following statement 
of duties for an intermediate stenographer- 
clerk in a certain civil service examination: 
taking shorthand notes and general type- 
writing; composing letters from marginal 
notes or directions; typing letters and nu- 
merous forms involving the use of some 
independent judgment; transcribing dicta- 
phone records; doing posting and making 
entries in books of account or other records; 
maintaining files and office records; figuring, 
typing, requisitioning, and caring for office 
supplies; keeping and preparing time and 
pay roll reports; giving information by tele- 
phone or letter in answer to inquiries; re- 
lieving at the switchboard; proofreading; 
reading and routing mail; operating office 
appliances. 


The requirements for such a position de- 
mand an education at least equivalent to 
that represented by high school graduation, 
supplemented by training in stenography 
together with at least one year’s experience 
in clerical work. In addition, certain per- 
sonal traits are required, including aptitude 
and liking for office work, accuracy, orderli- 
ness, tact, thoroughness, good judgment 
and good health, and the ability to get along 
with others. 


This specific statement of requirements 
is a “far cry” from a former day when the 
most energetic and honest looking of a 
group of ambitious, but untrained, appli- 
cants would be given the place and his 
training begun on the job. 


PRESENT TRAINING PROGRAMS. ‘These de- 
velopments call our attention to the present 
training programs of our schools. Business 
education offerings have developed in two 
directions: horizontally, in five major fields, 
and vertically through planned intensifica- 
tion in these fields. Probably the first field 
developed was bookkeeping. This was fol- 
lowed by shorthand and typewriting. For a 
long period of time this triad reigned supreme 
in the business curriculum. The two latest 
training areas added to the curriculum were 
in the general clerical and in the distributive 
occupations fields, including retailing and 
selling. This fivefold group of training 
fields has been developed in meeting the 
varying interests, aptitudes, and needs of 
the increasing number of students who are 
studying business subjects. Concentrated 
training in one or more divisions is gen- 
erally preceded by exploratory or tryout 
courses. 
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GUIDANCE. Guidance is now recognized as 
an integral part of preparation for business. 
Occupational surveys are being made peri- 
odically in many communities in order that 
course offerings may be designed to meet 
local business occupational demands as they 
change. Generally speaking, the purpose of 
such surveys is to ascertain as accurately as 
possible the statistics, the opportunities, 
and the requirements of the local industrial 
and business community. Through the use 
of such information currently maintained, 
the schools may be in a position to discharge 
a two-fold obligation: to meet local business 
demands with adequately trained workers, 
and to give the prospective office or store 
worker guidance and some assurance that 
he will obtain employment upon completion 
of his training. Business educators and ad- 
visors are thus in a position in their coun- 
selling to balance individual aptitudes and 
abilities with employment opportunities 
and requirements. 


OTHER INNOVATIONS. Four further innova- 
tions are present in modern training for 
business. First, the increase of nonvoca- 
tional or personal-use courses; second, the 
postponing of specific vocational training 
until the more advanced years; third, the 
recognition of the need for specific courses 
in consumer economics; and fourth, the 
growing use and the wider application of 
co-operative training arrangements between 
schools and business firms. The first two 
developments have been mentioned, and 
they are self-explanatory. I shall discuss 
briefly consumer economics and education 
and co-operative training. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION. There should be a 
definite relationship between the ability to 
earn and the abilities to spend wisely and to 
invest safely. The well-rounded individual 
has received training in both producing and 
consuming goods and services. There is a 
growing feeling that responsibility for con- 
sumer education rests with practically all 
subject matter departments and that it can 
be taught at all levels. There are many who 
hold that initiation and co-ordination of 
consumer economics lies in the business 
field. Whether or not consumer education 
is assumed by the business department, or 
by some other department of the educa- 
tional structure, is not as important as the 
fact that the schools are meeting this change 
to a new field of training. The success in 
centralizing and directing this activity will 
be determined by the qualifications, the 
breadth of interests, and the educational 
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philosophy of personnel, both in instruction 
and in co-ordination. 


CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING. Educators and 
businessmen alike realize the value of pro- 
viding an opportunity for students to gain 
practical experience while they are attend- 
ing school. Such supplementary store or 
office training is provided through co-opera- 
tive arrangements with business firms who 
agree to train and to supervise the student 
at work. Competent liaison officers or co- 
ordinators are provided by the schools. It 
is their duty to see that the student is satis- 
factorily placed, that he receives a variety 
of business experiences, and that his school 
instruction prepares for and reviews his expe- 
rience on his job. The keynote of such 
training is “growth through actual experi- 
ence.” Co-ordination of tryout on the job 
with school training is sound educational 
procedure. The plan is successful in pro- 
portion to the effectiveness of guidance and 
placement, and to the co-operation of store 
and school administrators. Of course, the 
student must be supervised and necessary 
adjustments must be made as changing 
conditions make them imperative. An inter- 
esting sidelight on this type of education is 
that a large percentage of co-operatively 
trained students are later given regular 
full-time employment in the business firms 
in which they were trained. 


‘The last twenty years have brought busi- 
ness education into adolescence. Much 
development has taken place, but there is 
much growth needed to bring business edu- 
cation to fruition for the benefit of our eco- 
nomic and social system. Educational 
statesmanship must keep procedures abreast 
of current developments, and this is most 
certainly a never-ending task. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE. The immediate 
future has many problems that must be 
solved. Research is needed in the fields of 
guidance and placement; in the field of 
testing, both prognostic and diagnostic; in 
the field of follow-up studies of graduates 
and withdrawals to determine, among other 
things, whether these individuals are en- 
gaged in the work for which they had pre- 
pared and the success they have achieved. 
There is need of further extension of occu- 
pational surveys of local communities. The 
students should be prepared in those fields in 
proportion to the demand for their services. 
Determination of the scope and the place of 
nonvocational and vocational business train- 
ing and of the qualifications of teachers in 
each of the areas is necessary; studies of the 
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opportunities for integration of general oy 
academic subjects with business subjects ar: 
needed. Investigation of opportunities tc 
motivate and to relate business training to 
actual business activities will prove practical 
in putting students at all levels in touch with 
the actual business environment surround- 
ing them. 

Where enrollments justify, a study of the 
possibilities of centralization of vocational 
business instruction in one or two training 
centers may lead to greater efficiency and 
economy. Such a center is able to maintain 
a modern plant and mechanical equipment 
more efficiently than a decentralized system. 

When the facts resulting from research, 
experimentation, and the observations and 
suggestions of administrators and teaching 
personnel are assembled and analyzed, it is 
certain that standards, practices, and phil- 
osophies in education will need revision. Tra- 
ditionalism in curriculum building will give 
way to realism. The educational system 
will strive to inculcate in the individual the 
recognition and the understanding of chang- 
ing conditions. 

In a changing world, business education 
will need to train individuals prepared to 
pursue their business affairs with under- 
standing of their activities in regard to the 
social order in which they live and work. 
It can promote understanding of the business 
machine as a tool for social as well as for 
individual advancement. It can train indi- 
viduals to obtain real and cultural, as well 
as monetary, reward from vocational pur- 
suits. In so doing, business education would 
keep constantly in the foreground the in- 
dividual’s obligation to the society which 
makes business activity possible. 





CASH JOURNAL FOR STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 


A special combined cash journal (734” x 1014”), 
designed to be used in keeping records of 
student activities in high school. The journal 
contains 80 pages with column headings 
printed on each left-hand page. Column head- 
ings are not printed on the right-hand pages. 


List price 80 cents, subject to the usual school dis- 
count. Copies sent for cash or billed on approval. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 











Cincinnati New York 
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Business Contacts for Business Students 


by 


Dr. Theodore W. Glocker 
Director, School of Business Administration 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Business contacts may be ob- 
tained for students (1) by having business- 
men talk to classes; (2) by taking classes on 
trips to offices, stores, and factories; (3) by 
showing moving pictures of business opera- 
tions and practices; (4) by putting upper- 
classmen to work on an investigation which 
necessitates visits to business establishments 
and interviews with executives; and (5) by 
dividing the time of the student, under the 
so-called co-operative plan, between super- 
vised employment and class work. The co- 
operative plan has attracted the most at- 
tention, and it is one of the plans most 
frequently discussed. However, because of 
the difficulty of organization and the expense 
of maintainance, the plan is found in rela- 
tively few scholastic institutions. The other 
methods, which are included in the following 
brief presentations, are simple. They can 
be used by most high schools and colleges. 


TALKS BY BUSINESSMEN. An easy and a fre- 
quently used method is to have businessmen 
talk to students. This method is not always 
successful. Sometimes students show little 
enthusiasm for such talks apart from the 
fact that they get out of preparing their 
lessons. The weakness of the method is 
the difficulty in persuading the speakers to 
limit themselves to the narrow, specific, and 
concrete topic to which they have been 
assigned. ‘They are likely to wander all 
over the field and to indulge in too many 
generalizations. Businessmen would be 
shocked at being called academic. Yet, 
frequently such criticism of their speeches is 
justified. Moreover, in the field of broad 
generalization, businessmen are competing 
with the teachers and the writers of the 
textbooks, both of whom are experts in 
this art. 

In comparison, therefore, businessmen are 
likely to make a poor showing. A person 
selected to give a talk should be provided 
with a fairly detailed outline of the topics 
which are being studied by the class. He 
should be asked to select one topic and to 
limit himself to that topic, illustrating his 
points as much as possible from conditions 
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in his own business. The speaker should also 
be persuaded to submit an outline of his 
talk so that copies can be made and dis- 
tributed to the class. 

The Harvard Graduate School of Business, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, is following a 
special plan for talks by businessmen. A 
member of the staff goes to a businessman 
and asks him if he has a problem of manage- 
ment which he would like to solve. Usually 
he has some problem. The businessman is 
asked to give all the facts and figures needed 
for its solution. These data are mimeo- 
graphed and copies are given to the members 
of the class who are asked to study them and 
to be ready to discuss them. The business- 
man is asked to appear before the class not 
to make a talk, but to lead the discussion. 
Usually he has to solve his own problem. 
Sometimes, however, he is aided by helpful 
suggestions from class members. ‘This 
method involves some expense, and it is 
more successful with mature students; but 
if fairly simple problems are selected, it can 
be used to a limited degree for under- 
graduate college students and possibly for 
seniors in high schools. 

The advantages of such a discussion be- 
tween the businessman and the members of 
a class are: First, it gives the students 
some idea of the nature of actual business 
problems; second, it gives students some 
chance to attempt to exercise business 
judgments. Herein lie some of the weak- 
nesses of our teaching of business courses. 
We supply our students with facts, figures, 
and theories. We impart certain skills. Yet, 
we give the students little opportunity to 
exercise judgment. As the wings of the 
butterfly emerging from the cocoon are 
strengthened by seemingly useless fluttering, 
so the ineffective, fluttering efforts of 
students to make business decisions help to 
strengthen their judgment. Remember that 
in jobs above the most subordinate ones, 
ability to use one’s judgment is one of the 
chief factors determining success. 


FIELD TRIPS AND MOVING PicTuREs. A large 
percentage of our boys and girls go through 
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high school and college without having 
been inside a factory or without having 
seen the office of a large organization in 
operation. We deluge these students with 
theories about business, but our theories are 
shamelessly and indecently naked if the 
student cannot clothe them with concrete 
images of the business organization about 
which we are theorizing. One solution is to 
visit factories and large offices; another 
solution is to display moving pictures in the 
classrooms. 

There are many limitations to the success- 
ful use of field trips. In the first place, 
students gain little from visits to factories 
unless a small number is taken. Therefore, 
teachers with large classes may not be able 
to make satisfactory use of this method 
unless they have the time to divide classes 
into small groups and to take each group 
on a separate field trip. In the second 
place, students may not gain much informa- 
tion during visits to factories because the 
person assigned to conduct the party may 
be incoherent and unable to explain the 
industrial processes clearly; because the 
noise of machinery prevents asking many 
questions; or because the guide, noticing 
that the visitors are distracting the attention 
of employees from their work, is likely 
to show the party too rapidly through the 
factory. 

SENIOR PROJECTS. Some universities are 
experimenting with what may be called 
senior projects. An employer is asked if he 
is willing to have a senior student help 
him in solving some business problem by 
collecting and analyzing the facts. If he 
agrees, a senior is assigned to him and the 
project is completed under careful super- 
vision of a teacher as one of the requirements 
for graduation. Let me give a few illustra- 
tions. 

An insurance agent may believe that life 
insurance policies for $100, $200, or $300 
can be sold to employees in certain business 
establishments at cheap rates, provided 
the employer will collect the premiums. He 
wants to know whether employees desire 
such insurance, whether employers will take 
the trouble to make the weekly collections, 
and how much cheaper premiums will be 
under such a group plan than under the 
usual plan of selling the insurance to and 
collecting premiums directly from the in- 
dividual. Such a study can be made, under 
proper guidance, by selected members of a 
college class on insurance. 

Various projects may be conducted to 
measure consumer demand. ‘Telephone 
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calls may be made by students to determine 
the use of the radio at certain hours. They 
may ask such questions as: “Is your radio 
turned on and if so, at what station?” 
An office machine company may want to 
know what types of office machines are 
used, or are not used, in the offices of the 
community and why. A local concern may 
want to know why one of its advertising 
programs was a failure. The proprietor of a 
local store may want to know which of two 
methods of displaying merchandise will 
have greater appeal to customers. Busy 
with the detailed work of selling, the pro- 
prietor does not have the time, or perhaps 
he does not know how, to make such a 
study. Here is an opportunity for the 
teacher of merchandising to be helpful and 
to win a friend for the school. 


The advantages of senior projects are: 


1. They give students an idea of the na- 
ture of business problems and the 
methods of solving them. 


2. They provide training in the applica- 
tion of the scientific method to business. 


8. They stimulate interest by making 
students realize that the discussions in 
the class and in the textbook have real 
practical value. 

4. They furnish business contacts which 
may help students to obtain jobs. 

Certain procedures should be followed to 


assure success of senior projects. These 
procedures are: 


1. Students must be thoroughly con- 
vinced of the value of the projects and 
they must be encouraged to carry them 
out with enthusiasm. 


2. Library themes should be assigned to 
the limited number of students who 
seem incapable of completing a satis- 
factory senior project. 


$. Students must be carefully selected for 
each project. Whenever possible, 
students should be permitted to work 
in the field in which they are particu- 
larly interested. Selection should not be 
based wholly on scholarship. Those 
students who make the highest grades 
are not always the most successful in 
carrying out their assignments. 

4. Someone must be relieved of part of 
the teaching load, if classes are large, 
in order to have time to find projects 
and to act as the co-ordinator. If 
classes are small, the experience gained 
from supervising such projects may 
justify the extra work involved. 
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5. Teachers and co-ordinators must use 
their constructive imaginations to de- 
vise projects which they would like 
to have studied. Businessmen, who 
have never given thought to such a 
scheme, may have no projects to sug- 
gest, or they may recommend problems 
for solution beyond the capabilities of 
students. The teacher must be able to 
propose possible projects to business 
concerns, or to put students to work on 
practical problems related to the ad- 
ministration of the school and to the 
business side of student activities. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS. The 
so-called “‘co-op” system has been developed 
in universities chiefly by colleges of en- 
gineering. The system, as a rule, conforms 
to a rather standard pattern. Students 
work in pairs alternately for pay. Usually 
they spend three months in college and 
three months on the job. 

A “co-op” system must be more flexible 
for business than for engineering students. 
It may start in the sophomore, the junior, 
or the senior year. Students may work with- 
out compensation, or they may receive pay 
for the job. They may follow the plan of the 
engineering colleges, alternating three months 
in school with three months in employment; 
they may give part of each working day to 
their studies and part of it to business 
employment; or they may obtain employ- 
ment on Saturdays, Christmas or Easter 
holidays, or during the summer months, and 
spend the rest of the year in school. The 
method of giving credit toward a degree 
for supervised part-time employment varies 
widely. 

Many students training for secretarial 
work in high school and in college do not 
acquire enough skill to hold a part-time job 
until the last term of the senior year. Even 
at that stage some students may not be 
sufficiently skilled to deserve compensation. 
For exceptional students, jobs with pay 
can, perhaps, be obtained in business offices. 
For a group of somewhat less capable 
students, work without pay can probably 
be obtained. Businessmen may not want 
to bother with the other students. Participa- 
tion in the “co-op” plan may have to be a 
privilege denied to the less capable student. 
But those students of average ability, and 
as many of the less capable ones as possible, 
should be given the opportunity to learn 
detailed office duties and to determine 
whether they can succeed in a part-time job. 





Quite a few students may be put to work 
with teachers and administrators of the 
school itself. In 1936, the South-Western 
Publishing Company made a study of 
practical co-operative business training in 
high schools.! This study indicates that in a 
majority of schools, the students are 
“farmed out” to teachers and school ad- 
ministrators rather than to businessmen. 
The advantages of this method are that 
hours of employment can be scheduled to 
fit into class work, and that those teachers 
and school administrators who employ the 
students will be sympathetic toward the 
educational program, they will be patient, 
and they will try to help in the students’ 
training. The students, aware of their 
shortcomings, will also develop self-confi- 
dence more rapidly in such a familiar and a 
sympathetic environment. However, stu- 
dents lose valuable contacts with business 
under this method. A possible compromise 
would be to provide at first part-time em- 
ployment for all types of students with 
teachers and school administrators. Later, 
those students showing proficiency could be 
transferred to offices outside the school. 

Routine part-time positions in accounting 
departments of business establishments can 
possibly be obtained for students after two 
years, or nearly two years, of high school 
bookkeeping. Part-time positions are avail- 
able for able college students who are 
majoring in accounting, but employers prefer 
to take those students who have had 
elementary, intermediate, and, in some 
cases, cost accounting. Hence, college 
students may preferably be employed in 
accounting work at the end of the junior 
year or at the beginning of the senior year. 
Factories participating in the “co-op” plan 
are inclined to insist on a period of full em- 
ployment for three months, alternating be- 
tween two students. Certified public ac- 
countants offer employment to students 
during the early months of the year when 
there are many requests for audits and 
extra help is needed. 

Part-time employment is needed more in 
training students for merchandising than in 
training them for secretarial or accounting 
work. In the classroom the accounting and 
bookkeeping teacher can not only discuss 
principles, but he can also give drills in 
certain general accounting practices which 
the student must learn to perform in order 
to hold a job. Skill in typing and shorthand 

(Concluded on page 192) 


1Practical Co-operative Training in Commercial Education, Monograph No. 30 (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing 


Co., February, 1936). 
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S AND VIEWS 


PROFESSIONAL 


Whither Consumer Education? 


Consumer education is re- 
ceiving considerable attention to- 
day from the school administra- 
tor, from the teacher responsible 
for the course, and, most im- 
portant of all, from the businessman. Our 
educational system has been severely criti- 
cized in the past for its failure, in whole or 
in part, to train students adequately for 
business. Businessmen simply made the best 
of the situation, took the product that the 
schools offered, and gave additional training 
on the job. However, there are indications 
that businessmen will not be as lenient or as 
indifferent to courses in consumer education 
that are simply vehicles of anti-capitalistic 
propaganda. Consumer education has 
already proved that it contains all the ele- 
ments of dynamite and that careless or 
thoughtless handling is fraught with danger 
for the educational system, to say nothing 
of the individual teacher. 

There is little doubt that consumer train- 
ing is needed in our schools. Casual obser- 
vation will convince even the most cynical 
‘individual that something must be done for 
the consumer. But extreme care must be 
exercised by administrators and teachers to 
prevent consumer courses from degenerating 
into,;,vituperous denouncements of our 
present economy. This does not mean that 
consumer courses should be spineless and 
without vigor in their approach to the prob- 
lem of consumption as it affects the producer 
and the consumer. 

Capitalistic economy, just as any other 
institution, is faced with the problem of 
change and modification in many details, 
without necessarily any change in its basic 
philosophy. The surprising fact is that many 
basic economic theories which have their 
roots in the simple economy of the past are 
as true today as they were in their origin. 
The trouble in most instances is not in the 
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Des Moines, lowa 


basic theory but in the interpre- 
tation of these philosophies in 
terms of the present-day complex 
economic order. It is necessary 
to re-evaluate many of the “old” 
economic theories in terms of our present- 
day experiences and observations, and this 
may be done best in an atmosphere of mu- 
tual confidence. This re-evaluation requires 
time and co-operation between those con- 
cerned, and it cannot be had in an atmos- 
phere of distrust. Consumer education is 
not, and should not be, allowed to come into 
conflict with our capitalistic economy. 
There is too much to lose and too little 
permanent good to gain. 

There are several basic theories in our 
economic philosophy that should be re- 
examined and re-evaluated by the teacher 
and by the administrator in charge of the 
consumer program. Among the many con- 
cepts, the following basic principles seem to 
be particularly pertinent: 

First, that income, which determines in 
part the ability to consume, should be con- 
sidered as a national problem. The indi- 
vidual income is but a part of a larger 
national income. It is admitted that certain 
groups, and individuals in certain groups, 
should have a more equitable share of the 
national income. ‘There are many indica- 
tions which lead us to believe that this is 
being worked out. The teacher of the con- 
sumer course should approach the problem 
of production and consumption as con- 
comitant parts of a whole, and he should 
understand that one group, or one individual 
in @ group, may consume more only at the 
expense of other individuals or groups, un- 
less more is produced. However, for the 
individual or for the group, the problem is 
simplified and less vicious conflict is en- 
gendered if attention is turned, at least in 
part, toward the problem of individual con- 
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sumption. This does not mean by any 
stretch of the imagination that the individual 
should be satisfied with his productive ef- 
ficiency and the income received from it. It 
simply means that expenditure is as im- 
portant as earning. ‘The teacher cannot 
overemphasize this point. Particularly is 
this true of the expenditure aspect for short- 
run periods of time. In the present economic 
order, income precedes expenditure insofar 
as the amount is more or less fixed for the 
individual and for the group. Thus, it is 
apparent that while little may be done by 
the individual about his income, he may 
do a great deal about his expenditures. 

Consumer education, if it is to be basically 
sound, must direct its attention to this im- 
portant economic principle. The course will 
have failed in part if the student is not 
thoroughly grounded in the fact that there 
cannot be true efficiency in production with- 
out efficiency in consumption. 

Second, it is essential that the student be 
impressed with the fact that consumer 
education is not in conflict with the profit- 
motivated, present-day capitalistic economy; 
also, that profit accrues to the producer as 
a reward for producing goods and services 
desired by the consumer. The student 
should understand that if we are to accept 
the principle of free competition, we must 
then recognize the advisability of allowing 
anyone to enter the field of production. The 
producer is rewarded or reward is withheld 
by our “dollar votes” as he produces or as he 
does not produce goods and services the 
consumers wish. If this theory is accepted, 
the responsibility of determining what is to 
be produced falls largely upon the con- 
sumer. This principle is recognized by busi- 
ness, at least in part, as is amply illustrated 
by the serious consumer research that is 
being done by many progressive businesses 
in an attempt to learn what is wanted by 
the consumer. There is nothing in rightly 
and intelligently casting “dollar votes” to 
conflict with the basic principles of a profit- 
motivated economy. The training should 
place the responsibility for directing pro- 
duction where basic economic theory has 
always assumed it to be—in the hands of 
the consumer. In the past, consumers have 
made little concerted effort to accept this 
responsibility, and it has fallen upon the 
entrepreneur to do the best he could. Of 
course, his interests were taken care of first. 
Many of our present-day ills are, therefore, 
the result of the consumers’ failure to accept 
this responsibility in directing production. 

Third, it is important for the student to 
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understand that the consumer should enter 
the market with a knowledge of his needs. 
He should be prepared to select from the 
materials offered those that most nearly 
meet his requirements and at prices that 
will reward the efficient producers and that 
will eliminate the inefficient producers. 
When he does this, the consumer is fulfilling 
his destiny in terms of the factors which 
make up a competitive market. 


It is a waste of time, however, to compare 
the individual consumer with the purchasing 
agent of a large business. The consumer has 
neither the time, nor in most cases the ability, 
to master hundreds of specifications of the 
products he needs. The basic problem is one 
of conciliation between producer and con- 
sumer to the end that each may consider his 
mutual welfare. The producer and the 
consumer may then, with the aid of the 
specialist, set up standards for products, 
services, and enforcement machinery which 
will direct production into mutually bene- 
ficial channels. 


Many producers have maintained their 
products for years at a high standard and 
have followed legitimate methods in adver- 
tising them. They have done this in the face 
of competition with other producers who 
flourish because the consumer is either ignor- 
ant of inferior or harmful products, or does 
not have sufficient insight into his problem 
or his responsibility as a consumer. The 
organization of better business bureaus 
attests to the interest that producers have 
in reaching some solution to the problem of 
ignorant or careless consumers. When 
business is convinced that the capitalistic 
economy is not threatened with unsound 
and misdirected propaganda, it will co- 
operate in the program of consumer educa- 
tion. 


Fourth, it is fundamental that economic 
literacy and responsibility are as important 
to the perpetuation of our capitalistic 
economy as civic literacy and responsibility 
are necessary to the continuance of a 
democratic form of government. This basic 
fact cannot be overlooked in the consumer 
courses. Businessmen recognize its im- 
portance and their support may be counted 
upon for the program of consumer education 
when proper emphasis is given to this 
principle. 

The success of consumer education rests 
upon the recognition and the re-evaluation 
of basic economic theories that are the 
foundation of our present-day, profit-moti- 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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Suggestions for Fun in the Classroom 


by 


John Allera 
Louisville High School 
Louisville, Colorado 


Emotions play no small part in 
the development of knowledge 
and skills. Therefore, to en- 
courage interest in the processes 
of learning, the daily routine 
drudgery of serious thinking must be dealt 
with in a counterattack from the line of 
fun while you work. 

I shall try to give a play-by-play de- 
scription of some of the processes I have 
found valuable and interesting to my 
students, as well as to myself, in an effort to 
relieve the daily classroom routine. Devis- 
ing new plays is a matter of effort and 
exploration; putting these new plays into 
the game gives new life to the members of 
the class after they have been pounded 
with routine, day-by-day classroom pro- 
cedures. If you find such suggestions of any 
value, make a “pass” to your tired and 
“run o’ the mill” students. Of course, there is 
danger of “interception” if the game goes 
on too long, but temporarily, it may mean a 
“touchdown” or the “extra point” that 
plays so important a part in this classroom 
game. 

Scrapbooks aren’t new, but we have a 
scrapbook in our department that brings 
together the serious things with the funny 
bone. Our source of supply is newspapers 
and magazines, and the book is spiced with 
variety of all commercial subjects. For 
instance, there is the Ripley cartoon of the 
blind typist who typed 119 business letters 
in one day without an error. There is a 
picture and a story of Mrs. Charles Fortier, 
the first stenographer, as well as of the 
first typewriters. There is a newspaper 
article about canary birds singing sweeter 
to the staccato of a typewriter. There is an 
article about Billy Rose winning a national 
shorthand contest with a pen stuck through 
a potato which he held in his hand because 
the hand had been broken before the con- 
test. There is the story of the origin of 
shorthand, and there are many articles deal- 
ing with business practices and ethics. 
There is also a newspaper cartoon of one, 
Mr. Winterbottom, dictating to his stenog- 
rapher, who is writing in longhand and who 
is saying, “Oh, sure I can write shorthand, 
but it takes longer.” There are serious and 
inspirational ideas in the scrapbook as well 
as many humorous pictures and articles per- 
taining to commercial work. 

Since it is always hard to follow daily 
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routine on the day before Christ- 
mas vacation, it is well to have 
something planned that will hold 
the students’ attention, but which 
will not be too difficult. I have 
found the following bookkeeping problem, 
written on the blackboard, successful in 
creating interest: 
Place the letter before the account title in the left 


column in the appropriate debit and credit 
columns: 
Dr. Cr. 


Y —Notes Receiv. 1. Made acash sale. 
S —Mdse. Inventory 2. Purchased mdse. 


A —Equipment fae 

M—Cash 8. Withdrew equip. 

X —Sales 4. Withdrew mdse. 

E —Purchases for personal use. . 

R —Drawing 5. Received note 

* —Customer from customer on 
BOOT cc ccccce 


When the problem is completed, the 
debit column will spell out MERRY and 
the credit column will spell out XMAS. 
If the teacher will sit back and wait for the 
members of the class to get the point, he 
will have prepared himself for a better 
send-off at Christmas vacation time. 

Shorthand plates for display on the 
bulletin board make proud owners gaze with 
admiration. I occasionally make these as- 
signments when a change in classwork is 
desired. One plate assignment is a poem; 
another plate assignment may be all or 
part of some famous historical quotation or 
speech. Each student may choose his own 
poem, speech, or quotation, preferably his 
favorite. Each item is typed within a 
fancy border of his own origination; on 
another sheet of paper, with the same 
style border, the shorthand plate of the 
same narrative is made. 

Over a vacation period, I have often given 
the students an assignment of keeping a diary 
in shorthand. These shorthand notes are 
read to the class when they return. What 
you learn of a student’s outside activities 
will certainly give you a better understand- 
ing of your individual problems. Besides 
benefiting the student by getting originality 
in his writing, there is plenty of discussion 
on shorthand characters as well as questions 
on the activities of other students. In my 
experience on such an assignment, I seldom 
have a student who does not comply with 
the request in a most enthusiastic manner. 

Once a year our commercial department 
sponsors a “Hobby Huddle.” Any student 
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in the high school may display his hobby at 
the hobby show. The value to the student 
is not only in the hobby display itself, but 
also in the experience derived from promot- 
ing the affair. Committees are appointed 
for promoting, advertising, displaying, and 
keeping records. Parents are also invited to 
view the display. 


Ideas will come with many activities dur- 
ing regular class periods. When an idea 
presents itself, make a note of it and you 
will find yourself building from something 
that had little significance when you 
began. 

To make work interesting and pleasant, 
the play factor cannot be avoided if you are 
going to keep your students interested. 
Continuous stern and forceful methods of 
learning, with the strict measures of emo- 
tional suppression that existed not so long 
ago, cannot get the best results. Work, to 
many individuals, is merely a state of mind. 
It can become play if students are allowed 
at times to become unconscious of the un- 
natural forces of learning under which the 
schools have always been operated. When 
you have students mixing good, earnest work 
with good, honest play, there might be 
kindled a spark of enthusiasm in the most 
timid and negative personality. And when 
you begin the creation of ideas and condi- 
tions that can bring about a closer relation- 
ship between the habits of everyday living 
with the dry processes of everyday learning, 
then you will have added the extra flavor 
that may make the mass of the ingredient 
more delectable. 


High school students become bored and 
disinterested in many classrooms, and it is 
not surprising that this is true when there 
is never a letdown to playful relaxation 
from the same outworn daily routine. 
Naturally, all play and no work may make 
Jack a dull boy—but work with properly 
directed play certainly will accomplish 
wonders. 


Some of my suggestions for activities may 
seem vague and premature, but I have 
come to know that this practice does help 
to make classroom work more pleasant for 
me as well as for the students. It is not so 
important that the suggestions I have made 
are of any value as it is to create the spirit 
for which such activities are intended. You 
are the captain of your classroom ship and 
the little journeys from the regular lanes of 
travel can be made adventurous if you will 
take the time and make the effort to chart 
such a course. 
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A Better Business Bureau for General Business 


It is a well-known fact that boys and girls 
like to see their names in print. They 
like to be placed in a position of importance. 
In order to take care of this innate desire 
and to motivate the work of each individual 
student, a good plan is to rank the results of 
your unit tests with the highest score on 
top. An imaginary business organization, 
known as a Better Business Bureau may 
then be set up. Certain offices may be desig- 
nated, the highest being president. All the 
other officers of a business organization, 
such as vice president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, may be appointed. The student who 
receives the highest score on a unit test 
becomes president, and all the other students 
are awarded offices according to their rank- 
ing on the test. If two students have the 
same score, they are given similar titles. 
Students may keep their offices until the 
next test, at which time their status is 
again determined according to the new re- 
sults. 

When the organization is complete, the 
names should be placed on three black- 
boards, a separate division being specified 
for each type of office help. It is preferable 
that these blackboards be side by side. In 
this way, students may see the progress of 
each general business student. I have found 
that students will work with enthusiasm in 
order to gain a higher position in the bureau. 
A further suggestion might be to give each 
officer specific duties to perform while he 
is in a particular office. 

The following is a typical setup for the 
organization of a Better Business Bureau: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


Score 
President, Robert Hutter.................. 127 
Vice President, Edward Fielding............ 125 
Secretary, Beatrice Jones.................. 124 
Treasurer, Betty Jane Turner.............. 120 

MANAGING OFFICE 

Score 
Business Manager, Gordon Smith........... 118 
Assistant Business Manager, Lorraine Junion 116 
Office Manager, Dale DeBoer.............. 115 
Sales Department Head, Lillian Fryer....... 112 


Purchasing Department Head, Marjorie Snipe 110 


OFFICE WORKERS 


Score 
Cashier, Mary Dale....................... 18 
Assistant Cashier, Lucy Koole............. 100 
Bookkeeper, Howard James................ 95 
General Secretary, Gus Wedow............. 98 
File Clerk, Lois Freeman.............. .. 90 
Office Boy, Willie Wing................... 85 


Marvin A. Buege, Wauwatosa Senior High School, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
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American Vocational Association 


The business education section of the 
American Vocational Association will meet 
in San Francisco, California, on December 
16-18, at the Sir Francis Drake Ilotel. The 
following is the program fci the meeting: 


DECEMBER 16, 9:30 A. M. 


Opening address—Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, vice president 
of the Association in charge of business education 

Tueme: The Fundamentals of Business Training 

Chairman: Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California 

Symposium on “Present Status and the Outlook for 
Business Education” 

“Training for the Distributive Trades” —Jack Milli- 
gan, chief of business education division, State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education, Lan- 
sing, Michigan 

“Training for Business, Office Occupations’”—Dr. 
Grant Marsh, head of department of business 
education, San Francisco Junior College, San 
Francisco, California 

“Training for Business Owners and Executives”— 
Lawrence Ellis, president of Weinstock-Lubin and 
Company, Sacramento, California 

“How Can Business Education Meet the Needs of the 
Defense Program”—B. Frank Kyker, chief of the 
Business Education Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

“Building a Sound Administrative and Supervisory 
Program of Public Vocational Training for the Dis- 
tributive Trades”—Dr. Lloyd King, superintendent 
of public instruction, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City, Missouri 


DECEMBER 16, 2:00 P. M. 
Conference on Business Education, Office Occupations 


GENERAL Topic: Organizing Business Instruction for 
Future Needs 

Chairman: Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City, California 

“The Implications of a Guidance Program for Business 
Education”—Harry A. Jager, chief of Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Occupation, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion—Boyce E. Brewster, specialist in field serv- 
ice, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Occupation, Washington, D. C 

Symposium on “Changes in the Content of the Business 
Course of Study for Office Workers to Suit Present 
and Future Needs” 

Representative of Business—Walter S. Bashline, 
supervisor of tabulation operations, California 
State Department of Employment, Sacramento, 
California 

Representative of Education—E. A Swanson head 
of department of commerce, Arizona State Teach- 
ers’ College, Tempe, Arizona 

“A Necessary Revival in Business Education to Meet 
Present-Day Requirements’”—Spencer D. Benbow, 
principal of Merritt Business School, Oakland, 
California 

Summary—Dr. Richard Rutledge, principal of Sacra- 
mento Junior College, Sacramento, California 


DECEMBER 16, 2:00 P. M. 


Conference on Vocational Training for the 
Distributive Trades 


GENERAL Toric: Content of Vocational Instruction 
for the Distributive Trades 
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Chairman: Will L. Merryman, managing director of 
Retail Merchants’ Association of San Francisco and 
the Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

“Why There Should be Vocational Training for the 
Distributive Trades” 

A Statement of Needs and Purposes—Dr. N. H. 
Comish, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
“Educational Content in Vocational Training for Re- 

tailing” 

General Statement—Leonard S. Ralph, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Short Intensive Courses for Retailers and Their 
Employees—Nina S. Clover, assistant state super- 
visor in charge of distributive education, A. and 
M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Specialized Instruction for Department Store and 
Specialty Shop Operation—Tova Petersen, Train- 
ing Bureau, The Emporium, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

Symposium on “The Part That Can Be Played by the 
National, State, and Local Retail Trade Associations 
in the Program of Vocational Training for the Retail 
Trades” 

Representative of Food Dealers—W. D. Hadeler, 
secretary of California Retail Grocery and Mer- 
chants Association 

Representative of Furniture Dealers—George W. 
Fitch, managing director of Retail Furniture 
Association of California 

Representative of Hardware Dealers—LeRoy Smith, 
secretary of California Retail Hardware Association 

Representative of Dry Goods Dealers—Guy W. 
Wolf, secretary of Retail Merchants Association 
of Oakland 

Summary—Hughes M. Blowers, regional supervisor of 
distributive education, Berkeley, California 


DECEMBER 17, 9:30 A. M. 
Conference on Business Education, Office Occupations 


GENERAL Toric: New Developments in Methods of 
Instruction and in Administration of Business Edu- 
cation 

Chairman: Dean Victor P. Morris, School of Com- 
merce, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

“New Methods of Instruction in Business Courses, 
Office Occupations’—Dr. Earl W. Atkinson, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California 

“Teacher-Training for Present-Day Teachers of Busi- 
ness Subjects’—Dr. E G. Blackstone, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 

“Constructive and Creative Supervision and Direction 
of Business Education”—John N. Given, supervisor 
of commercial education, Los Angeles Public Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 

Summary—L. O. Culp, Fullerton Junior College, Ful- 
lerton, California 


DECEMBER 17, 9:30 A. M. 


Conference on Vocational Training for the 
Distributive Trades 

GENERAL Topic: Results of Recent Experiences and 
Observations on Methods of Training for the Dis- 
tributive Trades 

Chairman: Dr. W. R. Odell, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Oakland, California 

“Methods of Instruction for Retail Store Employees” — 
John H. Dillon, itinerant teacher-trainer in distribu- 
tive education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 

“The Training and Supervision of Teachers in an 
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Efficient Program of Vocational Training for the 

Distributive Trades”—Dr. W. R. Blackler, teacher- 

trainer, State Department of Education, Sacramento 

California 

Summary of Reports of Special Committees That 

Have Made Thorough Studies on Organization, 

Teacher-Training, Instructional Material, and Meth- 

ods for the Distributive Trades 

Committee on Organization and Development— 
Hughes M. Blowers, regional supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, Berkeley, California 

Committee on Teacher-Training—John H. Dillon, 
itinerant teacher-trainer in distributive education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Committee on Instructional Material—Kenneth 
Lawyer, state supervisor of distributive education, 
Springfield, Illinois 

Committee on Methods—Donovan R. Armstrong, 
state supervisor of distributive education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 

Summary—Willis M. Kenealy, regional supervisor of 
distributive education, Los Angeles, California 


DECEMBER 17, 12:15 P. M. 
Luncheon Session 


(This will be a joint session of the Business Education 
Section with the San Francisco Business Organizations.) 
Chairman: Walter A. Haas, president of San Francisco 

Chamber of Commerce 
“Essentials of Business Preparedness and Prosperity” — 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, vice president of the Associa- 

tion in charge of Business Education 


DECEMBER 18, 9:30 A. M. 
General Session 


GENERAL Topic: The Outlook for Business Training 

Chairman: G. N. Doerr, Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California 

“Merchandising Trends and Their Bearing on Dis- 
tributive Education”— F. L. Hockinsmith, Electrical 
Development League, Los Angeles, California 

“The Do’s and Don’ts of Business Education”—Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

“Co-operation of Business Education with Trades and 
Industry Training, Home Economics, and Agricul- 
tural Economics”—Dr. Walter F. Shaw, regional 
agent for distributive education, Pacific Region, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“A General Summary of the Conference, Its Purposes 
and Accomplishments With Suggestions for the 
Advancement of Business Training’—Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby, chief of the Bureau of Business Education, 
California State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California 


Maryland Teachers Elect Officers 


The commercial section of the Maryland 
State Teachers Association held its annual 
meeting in Baltimore on October 25 and 26. 
The following officers were elected: chair- 
man, M. Lenore Coard, head of commercial 
department, Patterson Park High School, 
Baltimore; secretary-treasurer, Lee Lindley, 
High School, Hampstead. 

B Frank Kyker, chief of the Business 
Education Service, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., was the principal speaker 
at the meeting. 
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N. E. A. Department of Business 


Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, president of 
the Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association, has 
announced that the next annual convention 
of the Department will be held in the sum- 
mer of 1941 at the Hotel Kenmore, Boston, 
Massachusetts. According to President 
Carmichael, committee assignments are 
rapidly being completed, and plans for the 
convention are beginning to take definite 
form. Mildred E. Taft, second vice president 
of the Department of Business, has ac- 
cepted the appointment as chairman of 
convention arrangements. Katherine W. 
Ross of the Boston Clerical School, has 
accepted the appointment as chairman of 
the local committee on convention arrange- 
ments. 


The purpose of this year’s administration 
is to build upon the foundation that has 
been laid by preceding administrations. 
Therefore, policies and activities that have 
been established will be continued. The 
Natwnal Business Education Quarterly is 
being edited again this year by Edwin A. 
Swanson of Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Arizona. Mr. Swanson is editor-in- 
chief of the publications of the Department 
of Business. These publications will be sent 
regularly to members, and a vital contact 
will be maintained with the National Educa- 
tion Association through an official repre- 
sentative. Official correspondence will be 
carried on with the administrations of other 
educational organizations, and in many 
cases, personal contact will be made by 
representatives of the Department. An 
enterprising membership campaign is to be 
conducted. 


The directory committee is already at 
work on a business education directory 
which will be compiled and published within 
the next year or so. The committee working 
on the Junior College Study of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges will continue 
its work until the study is completed. 
Through criticisms and suggestions concern- 
ing the definitions of business education 
terminology, a committee of experts will 
co-operate with the Phi Delta Kappa fra- 
ternity in the completion of the Dictionary 
of Education. A policy board for planning 
and executing relations with professional 
organizations has recently been appointed. 
Every effort will be made to render efficient 
and effective services to the demands from 
other organizations that are pressing the 
Department for consideration. 
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Kinman Business University Clinic 





J. I. Kinman 


D. D. Lessenberry 


J. 1. Kinman, president of Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, Washington, 
sponsored on November 9 an all-day clinic 
for the commercial teachers in and near 
Spokane. Mr. Kinman selected as a head- 
liner for the clinic D. D. Lessenberry, di- 
rector of commercial courses, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

According to a report from Mr. Kinman, 
the clinic was well attended. He reports 
that more than 150 commercial teachers 
attended the clinic, even though the weather 
was extremely bad. Several other speakers 
appeared on the program, including Clyde 
W. Middleton of Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane; Miriam L. Barnhill, Kin- 
man Business University; and A. W. Morris, 
vice president of Kinman Business Univer- 
sity. 

At the clinic, Mr. Lessenberry demon- 
strated new methods of teaching typewriting 
and transcription, in addition to delivering 
the main address. 


Pitts Awarded Degree 


Alvin B. Pitts, an instructor in the com- 
merce department of Northeast Junior Col- 
lege, Monroe, Louisiana, was _ recently 
awarded the M. A. degree from Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. Mr. Pitts 
chose as the subject for his thesis, ““A Study 
of the Commerce Curricula at the North- 
east Junior College.” 

According to James T. Johnson, head of 
the department of commerce at Northeast 
Junior College, the findings of the study 
made by Mr. Pitts were found valuable in 
revising and in expanding the commerce 
department. 
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Northeast Junior College 


James T. Johnson, head of the department 
of commerce of Northeast Junior College, 
Monroe, Louisiana, has announced thai 
two new terminal curricula have been intro- 
duced. These curricula are planned for stu- 
dents who are unable to obtain more than a 
two-year college education. According to 
Mr. Johnson, the courses have already 
proved to be popular with the students 
registering at the college. Five additional 
courses have been added to the curriculum. 


It has also been announced by Mr. 
Johnson that Fred G. Thatcher has been 
appointed to the faculty of the commerce 
department of Northeast Junior College. 
Mr. Thatcher is a graduate of Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana. 
He will teach courses in business machines, 
business correspondence, and _ secretarial 
accounting. During the past two and one- 
half years, Mr. Thatcher has been doing 
auditing work. 


New Delta Pi Epsilon Chapter 


The Gamma Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary fraternity, was installed 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, during the summer session of 
1940. Installation services were in charge 
of Dr. McKee Fisk, the national president, 
and head of the department of commerce at 
the Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Dr. Fisk was assisted by Harold Neece, High 
School, Sayre, Oklahoma; Nina Clover, 
assistant state supervisor in charge of dis- 
tributive education, A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; and Hal Holt, North- 
east High School, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. The address of welcome was given 
by D. D. Lessenberry, director of commer- 
cial courses at the University of Pittsburgh. 


The following officers were installed at 
the initiation services: president, Harley F. 
Sheafer, head of the commercial department, 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio; vice 
president, William E. Miller, Corry High 
School, Corry, Pennsylvania; corresponding 
secretary, Pearl Markus, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; recording secre- 
tary, Russell N. Cansler, Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania; his- 
torian, Frances Clark, Rittman High School, 
Rittman, Ohio; treasurer, Zita Bellamy, 
Washington County High School, Chipley, 
Florida; representative, John M. Patterson, 
High School, Emporium, Pennsylvania. 
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National Consumer-Retailer Council 


The third annual dinner of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., was held 
on Thursday, October 24, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. “Consumer- 
Retailer Participation in the National De- 
fense Program” was the topic of discussion 
at the dinner, as announced by Chairman 
H. W. Brightman, vice president and general 
merchandise manager of L. Bamberger and 
Company, New York City. Harriet Elliott, 
a member of the advisory commission to the 
Council of National Defense, spoke on 
“Consumer-Retail Co-operation in a De- 
mocracy.” “The Retailer’s Position in 
National Defense” was the topic of a talk 
by Fred Lazarus, chairman of the Retailers’ 
Advisory Committee to the office of the 
Consumer Advisor, and vice president of 
a F. and R. Lazarus Company, Columbus, 

hio. 

id 


Shepherd Young 


Professor Shepherd Young, for many 
years head of the commerce department of 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, died suddenly on Saturday, No- 
vember 23. He was 64 years old. The 
funeral services were held in Terre Haute 
on Monday, November 25, in the First 
Presbyterian Church. The body was then 
removed to Central City, Kentucky, for 
burial near his old home. 

Besides heading the commerce department 
at the college, Professor Young was manager 
of the college book store. He had been a 
member of the faculty at Terre Haute for 
22 years and was a popular figure among 
the student body as well as the faculty. He 
was active in fraternal and church organiza- 
tions. His work at Terre Haute attracted 
wide-spread attention in educational circles, 
especially in state teacher-training institu- 
tions. 

Professor Young was a graduate of Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce. He later 
attended Harvard University. 

R. N. Tirey, president of Indiana State 
Teachers College, said in a statement at the 
time of Professor Young’s death that “He 
was a sincere man, outspoken and of straight- 
forward views, and his loyalty to the insti- 
tution and to the students who came under 
his influence was unflagging.” 

Professor Young is survived by his widow, 
Grace H. Young, and two sons, Joseph 
Hooker Young and James Robert Young. 
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Buckley Appointed State Director 


Dr. Harold B. Buckley 
was recently appointed 
chief of the division of 
business education for 
the state of Pennsylva- 
nia. He will have offices 
in the State Department 
of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg. 

For thirteen years Dr. 
Buckley was supervisor 
of business education for 
the day schools of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 
and for ten years he was 
supervisor of business 
education for the evening 
schools of Philadelphia. When the Phila- 
delphia division of commercial. education 
was eliminated in 1939, Dr. Buckley ac- 
cepted a temporary appointment as special 
agent for distributive education in the Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. In his new 
position, Dr. Buckley will have full responsi- 
bility for the direction of commercial educa- 
tion and distributive education. 


Dr. Buckley received his Ph. D. degree at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania. He is well qualified for his work in 
distributive education, for he has had eleven 
years’ experience as a part-time and a full- 
time employee in store selling and in man- 
agement. Dr. Buckley has made many 
contributions to the field of business educa- 
tion. 














Dr. H. B. Buckley 


Business Education Goes on the Air 


According to a recent report, W. Robert 
Farnsworth, director of business education 
of Ithaca Public Schools, Ithaca, New York, 
has been broadcasting every Friday evening 
for several months over Station WHCU, 
Ithaca, New York. The program is known 
as “The Youth Service Program.” It is a 
dramatized, fifteen-minute program designed 
to sell to the employing public what is being 
done in the business education department 
of Ithaca High School, as well as to let the 
employing public know what types of work- 
ers are available for employment. The 
program is also designed to provide the 
individual student and his family with oc- 
cupational information, and a source of 
guidance information for the student. 


Mr. Farnsworth has full charge of the 
program. It is sponsored by the Ithaca 
Board_of Education. 
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Dr. Etta Skene Goes to Pennsylvania 





At the beginning of 
the fall semester, Dr. 
Etta C. Skene joined 
the faculty of Elizabeth- 
town College, Elizabeth- 
town, Pennsylvania, as 
professor and head of 
the department of busi- 
ness. She was formerly 
an assistant professor of 
business education at 
Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. 
Her present duties in- 
volve a complete reor- 
ganization of the depart- 
ment of business of 
Elizabethtown College, the conducting of an 
occupational survey for assistance in cur- 
riculum revision and planning, and the 
supervision of Elizabethtown College prac- 
tice teachers of commerce in the high schools 
of Pennsylvania. 

The B.S degree in education was awarded 
Dr. Skene at the Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri. 
The A. M. and the Ph. D. degrees were 
awarded her at New York University, New 
York City. 

Dr. Skene has had many years of success- 
ful teaching experience in high schools and in 
colleges. She was for four years head of the 
secretarial science department at West- 
brook Junior College, Portland, Maine. She 
has had several years’ practical business 
experience in offices. Dr. Skene is co-author 
of the textbook, Teaching Principles and 
Procedures for Gregg Shorthand. She has 
also contributed many magazine articles on 
business education. 











Dr. Etta C. Skene 


Arkansas Commercial Teachers 


The commercial section meeting of the 
Arkansas Education Association was held in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, on November 7 and 8. 
The out-of-state speakers included R. D. 
Shrewsbury, chairman of the typewriting 
department, Hadley Technical High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and W. Harmon Wilson, 
editor of THe BaLance SHEET, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The following officers will serve during 
1940-41: president, Mrs. Pearl Greene, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville; vice 
president, Grace Bruton,’ High School, Pine 
Bluff; secretary, Mrs. Bessie Taylor, East 
Side Junior High School, Little Rock. 
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American Business Writing Association 


The third annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Business Writing Association will be 
held at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 
on December 30 and 31. Professor Alia 
Gwinn Saunders of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, is general chairman in 
charge of the program. Professor N. W. 
Barnes of Columbia University, New York 
City, is local chairman in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

The following is the program of the con- 
vention: 

DECEMBER 30 


9:00 a. M.-10:00 A. M. 

Registration 

10:00 a. M.-10:30 4. M. 

Assembly 

“Welcome to New York”—Professor N. W. Barnes, 
Columbia University, New York City 

“Welcome to Convention”—Professor W. P. Boyd, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Announcements 

Introduction of Exhibits—Professor H. B. Young, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania 

10:30 a. M.-12:00 Mm. 
Reports by Chairmen of Standing Committees 
12:00 m.—2:00 Pp. m. 

Luncheon 

President’s Address—Professor W. P. Boyd, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas 

2:00 Pp. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Assembly 

“The Relationship Between Business English and the 
College of Business Administration” —C. Chandler 
Parkhurst, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

“The Root Idea in Modern Marketing—How the 
‘You Attitude’ in Business Correspondence has 
Developed Into Consumer Viewpoint in Selling 
and Advertising’—George Burton Hotchkiss, 
New York University, New York City 

4:15 P.M. 

Visit to Direct Mail Center, office of the magazine, 
The Reporter, of the Direct Mail Advertisers 
Association, and to the offices and library of the 
Association 


DECEMBER 31 


9:30 A. M.-12:00 m. 
Business Writing Round Table 
9:30 a. M.—10:15 a. M. 

Letter Clinic on Typical Student Letters—Professor 
Peter T. Ward, Columbia University, New York 
City 

10:45 a. M.-12:00 M. 

Panel Discussion on “The Preparation and Teaching 
of Report Writing’—Paul T. Cherington, Mc- 
Kinsey and Company, New York City 

12:00 m. 
Luncheon 
2:00 p. M.—3:00 P. M. 

“Direct Mail in a Changing World”—L. Rohe 
Walter, advertising manager of the Flintkote 
Company, New York City 

3:00 P.M. 

Business Session 
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Virginia Business Education Association 


The annual meeting of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association was held on 
November 9 at the Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Virginia. The program consisted 
of a general meeting and a luncheon. The 
speakers for the general meeting were Wil- 
liam E. Haines, city director of business 
education, Wilmington, Delaware; Dr. Mc- 
Kee Fisk, head of the department of secre- 
tarial science, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; and Dr. J. H. Dodd, head 
of the department of commerce, Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Charles L. Saeger of George Washington 
High School, Danville, Virginia, is president 
of the Association. 


Texas College Inaugurates New Course 


The North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas, inaugurated at the 
beginning of the fall term a new course 
entitled “An Introduction to Business.” 
The course is intended to bring about a 
closer relationship between the business 
student and the business world. As planned, 
the course will bring to the college seventeen 
out-of-town business experts in a lecture 
series. The series of lectures will cover the 
entire business cycle from the financing and 
location of the factory to office organization 
and selJing. It will include lectures on fi- 
nancing and organizing a business, selecting 
the factory site, scientific problems in man- 
agement, and other similar problems. 

The course is designed primarily to create 
training school-business field relationships. 
It is also intended as an orientation course 
for those who contemplate specialization in 
business training. According to the report, 
the course will provide background training 
for those in other lines of specialization in 
education, and it will assist businessmen, 
parents, and faculty members by pointing a 
way to better business methods. The course 
will provide a realistic approach to many of 
the problems which usually are examined 
from a more theoretical point of view in a 
liberal arts curriculum. As a continuation 
of the course, the business education depart- 
ment of North Texas State Teachers College 
plans to conduct students on field trips to 
business firms in or near Denton. 

The series was launched on Friday, Oc- 
tober 4, by Dr. Hilton D. Shepherd, head 
of the department of business, 
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Utah Education Association 


Evan M. Croft of 
Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah, was 
elected president of the 
business and economic 
section of the Utah Edu- 
cation Association at the 
meeting held in Salt 
Lake City on October 11. 
Other officers elected 
were: vice president rep- 
resenting colleges, Ro- 
land Stucki, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City; 
vice president represent- 
ing junior colleges, Clar- 
ence Wilson, Weber Col- 
lege, Ogden; vice president representing 
high schools, J. L. Nelson, High School, 
Cedar City. 


The theme of the meeting was “Are We 
Teaching the Subjects Necessary to Earn 
a Living?” According to eight graduate 
commercial students who answered ques- 
tions by teachers attending the meeting, 
spelling, grammar, a knowledge of how to 
get a job, and the proper use of the telephone 
are the most serious shortcomings in school 
and college training. 








Evan M. Croft 


. . o 
Chippewa Valley Typing Contest 


The annual Chippewa Valley Vocational 
Typewriting Contest will be held again in 
1941, according the contest chairman, E. A. 
Winter, School of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

The exact date of the contest is to be 
determined by the competing schools. The 
contest is open to all students of high schools, 
private business schools, and vocational 
schools in the entire Chippewa Valley of 
Wisconsin. Typewriters will be awarded to 
the winners of the junior, senior, and free- 
for-all contest events. 


Further particulars may be obtained by 
writing to E. A. Winter, contest chairman. 


Indiana Elects New Officers 


The following officers were elected for 
1940-41 at the commercial section meeting 
of the Indiana State Teachers Association: 
president, Don Bowen, High School, An- 
derson; vice president, Lawrence E. Thomp- 
son, High School, Franklin; secretary, Mar- 
garet Black, High School, Rushville. 
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Fealures you 
will like 


1. Nonmerchandising ap- 
proach 


2. Gradual expansion of prin- 
ciples 


3. Gradual expansion of ap- 
plications 


4. Step-by-step-development 
of principles 


5. Emphasis on realism 

6. Widevariety ofapplications 
7. Concrete presentation 

8. Simple vocabulary 

9. Spiral development 


10. Complete cycle projects 

































The eighteenth edition has already been 
adopted in more than 2,000 schools, in- 
cluding the public high schools of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Salt Lake City, Utah; Ft. 


Indiana: South Bend, Indiana; 





Wayne, 
Peoria, Illinois; Springfield, Illinois; Jack- 
son, Mississippi; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich- 
igan; Covington, Kentucky; and Greens- 


boro, North Carolina. 
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udge the Merits of 
Boakheeping Teathooh 


(1) PERFORMANCE FOR OTHERS 


Here is a comment typical of the hundreds that we are receiving from users of the 
eighteenth edition: ‘Thus far my teaching experience with the new eighteenth 
edition has been extremely satisfactory. My students seem to know what it is all 
about and grasp the content much more rapidly than I found with other books.” 


(2) ACTUAL TRIAL 


Judge the merits of the new eighteenth edition by comparison, by supplementing 
your present textbook, or by using it in a trial class. Test it and compare it to 
determine the value of its many new improvements, the worth of the subject matter, 
and the success of the new teaching methods used in this new edition. 


CATURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


> EMH EDITION CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


n The new eighteenth edition represents a nationwide cross section of the demand for a 
modern book to fit the objectives of present-day high school courses in bookkeeping. 
It smoothly presents the fundamental principles of bookkeeping and accounting, but 
these are applied in terms of (a) business uses, (b) personal uses, and (c) social and 
club uses. The authors have very carefully worked out a spiral development of the 
t. principles, proceeding from the simple, nontechnical treatment in the first cycle through 
constantly expanding cycles. You will like the new nonmerchandising approach which 
a 5 defers adjusting entries until a later cycle. 





™ All principles that are introduced are vocationally sound and technically correct. 
At each step, the student is given an opportunity to apply the principles in terms of a 

i- variety of situations. The variety and the realness of the problems are also important 
features. 


When you select the eighteenth edition, you are certain of getting a book that is simple, 
realistic, interesting, and easy to teach. 
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... Program... 


Forty-third Annual Convention 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Hotel Sherman— Chicago, Illinois 


December 26, 27, 28, 1940 


B. F. Wuu1aMs, presi- 
dent of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, has an- 
nounced that plans for the program 
of the forty-third annual conven- 
tion have been completed. A few 
additions and slight changes are 
still to be made. 

In submitting this program, Mr. 
Williams makes the following sug- 
gestions to help teachers enjoy the 
convention and to get from it the 
full value for their investment of 
time and money: 

1. Try to be present at the 
opening of every session that you 
attend. It is disconcerting to those 
participating if visitors keep filing in after 
the program is under way. 

2. Wear your badge because admission to 
all sessions will be by badge only. If the pro- 
gram is worth anything, it is certainly worth 
the cost of membership—so register early. 

$8. Near the secretary’s office will be 
found, posted in a prominent place, direc- 
tions for finding rooms in which meetings 
are to be held. If you are in doubt, ask for 
information either at the secretary’s desk, 
or inquire of any uniformed hotel employee, 
several of whom will be on duty to aid 
members in every possible way. 

4. Take part in the meetings in which 
you are interested—and really take part. 
Give something and you will most certainly 
get something. 

5. Be interested in business sessions. 
Getting the right officers for round tables, 
departments, and for the general Federation 
is highly important to the future success of 
the organization. 

6. Observe that both Friday and Saturday 
noons are open hours. You may want to 
take advantage of the opportunity to eat 
your lunch with a circle of friends; or 
you may wish to cultivate new friends, for 
after all, friendship is one of the precious 
things the convention-goer takes home with 
him. 
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B. F. Williams 


7. Do not miss the Saturday 
evening banquet. It will be the 
crowning event of the convention. 
Trains out of Chicago for all points 
leave about midnight. By missing 
a little of the dancing, you will be 
able to make your train on time. 

8. Have such a good time—such 
a profitable time—that nothing can 
keep you away from next year’s 
meeting. 

The membership fee of $2.00 
provides many specific and tangi- 
ble services. The fee entitles mem- 
bers to the following services and 
privileges: 

1. Four issues of the Business 
Education Digest. 

2. The Yearbook, the National Business 
Education Outlook. 

3. Admission to all general, departmental, 
and round-table sessions of the annual con- 
vention. 

There is still time to pay your $2.00 
membership fee before the convention. 
Send the fee to the secretary, J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Reservations for hotel rooms should be 
made in advance of the convention in order 
to be assured of reasonable rates. The Hotel 
Sherman is making available a large number 
of single rooms at $2.50 a day, and double 
rooms at $4.00 a day. In order to be assured 
of rooms available at these low rates, the 
reservations must be made in advance of the 
convention. 

Paul Moser of the Moser School, Chicago, 
Illinois, is general chairman of the local 
committee. This committee has arranged 
a reception and a party on Thursday eve- 
ning, December 26, at 8:00 p.m. This social 
function will serve as a continuation of the 
Christmas celebration. After the party 
there will be a dance. 

The officers and Board members of the 
Federation are as follows: president, B. F. 
Williams, Capital City Commercial College, 
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Des Moines, Iowa; first vice president, J. 
Evan Armstrong, Armstrong College, Berke- 
ley, California; second vice president, Ernest 
A. Zelliot, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, J. Mur- 
ray Hill, Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky; treasurer, 
Karl M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Executive Board 
members, Ivan E. Chapman, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; R. G. Walters, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania; Paul Moser, Moser School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Dr. McKee Fisk of the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, is editor of the Year- 
book. Eleanor Skimin of Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, is editor of the 
Business Education Digest. 


General Assemblies and Banquet 


Thursday Evening, December 26 
8:00 P. M. 
Reception, Christmas Party, and Dance— 
in charge of local committee under the 
chairmanship of Paul Moser 


Friday Morning, December 27 
8:30 a. M.—-9:30 A. M. 
Registration on Convention Floor 
9:30 a. M.—10:30 aA. M. 
General Federation Session—President 
B. F. Williams, presiding 
Greetings—Ernest A. Zelliott, 
vice president 
Address—Dr. Louis L. Mann, Rabbi of 
Sinai Congregation, Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. Louis L. Mann is Rabbi of Sinai Congregation 
of Chicago, Illinois. He was formerly lecturer of Com- 
parative Ethics at Yale 
University, New Haven, 
Connecticut, and is now 
professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at the University 
of Chicago. He has been 
decorated by the French 
Government with the title 
of “Officer of the Acad- 
emy” and at present he is 
serving in many civic and 
social capacities in the 
city of Chicago, included 
among which are the following: president, Big Brother 
Association; member of the Illinois Society for the 
Protection of Medical Research; member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Crime Prevention 
Institute; member of the advisory council of the Amer- 
ican Library Foundation. In addition, Dr. Mann is 
author of a book entitled In Quest of the Bluebird, and 
he is editor of the Department of Ethics, Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia. 


Consideration of Amendments Proposed 
to By-Laws and Constitution 


second 
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12:30 P. M. 
Adjournment for Private Luncheons 


Saturday Morning, December 28 


9:00 a. M.—9:30 A. M. 
Announcements 


9:30 a. M.—10:30 A. M. 

“America in a World Overshadowed by 
Tyranny”—Dr. Earl E. Harper, direc- 
tor of the School of Fine Arts, State 
University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 


Dr. Earl E. Harper, director of the School of Fine 
Arts, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, will 
bring to the audience an 
energetic, scholarly dis- 
cussion based upon his 
world-wide travels and 
his experience as an edu- 
ceator. Dr. Harper has 
had experience as an edu- 
cator, administrator, au- 
thor, editor, musician, 
and traveler. He was 
originally trained for the 
ministry and has served 
many years as a minister. 
Before going to the State University of Iowa, he was a 
member of the faculties of Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, 
Massachusetts. In 1927 he served as president of 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana. Besides Dr. 
Harper’s many other accomplishments, he is author of 
several religious, musical, and educational publica- 
tions. His travels have taken him over much of the 
continents of Europe and Asia. 


Election of Officers 


10:30 A. M. 
Adjournment for Round Table Sessions 





Saturday Evening, December 28 


6:30 P. M. 

Annual Banquet 

“A Salutation to Business Education — 
J. Evan Armstrong, first vice president 

Presentation of Workers 

“Democracy and Its Two Skills’”—Hon- 
orable T. V. Smith, Congressman-at- 
Large from Illinois 


Honorable T. V. Smith, Congressman-at-Large from 
Illinois, is also Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Chicago. He is known 
to many radio audiences 
as the political “Town 
Crier” of the air. Con- 
gressman Smith, because 
of his interesting back- 
ground, has many philo- 
sophical views on politics. 
He probably should be 
classified as a philosopher- 
politician. He makes 
practical politics an excit- 
ing, colorful subject. He 
has the reputation of astounding the factual-minded 
members of the House of Representatives. He has 
used many unorthodox methods in his political career 
and has therefore amazed many professional politicians. 
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The following is quoted from one of Congressman 
Smith’s statements and will give some idea of his 
political thinking: “I am only an ignorant man and a 
politician; but I can smell a rat that’s rotting, can see 
fun in the foibles and promise in the vices of men. 
Moreover, I can at times hear, clearly sounding, my 
Country’s call—a call more exacting than the clamor 
of criticism and more intoxicating than sweet voices of 
praise.” 

Announcement of Meeting Place for 1941 

Presentation of New Officers 

Dancing 


Departmental Sessions 
Friday Afternoon, December 27 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Louis A. Orr, Grant Com- 
munity High School, Ingleside, Illinois; 
vice chairman, Fidelia Van Antwerp, 
Township High School, Joliet, Illinois; 
secretary, Elwood Hookey, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa 


2:00 Pp. M.—4:30 P.M. 


“Clarifying the Objectives of Education” 
—Dr. S. A. Hamrin, Administration 
Building, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 

“Clarifying the Objectives of Commercial 
Geography”—Dr. Douglas C. Ridgely, 
Bloomington, Illinois 

“Clarifying the Objectives and Trends 
in the Teaching of Typewriting”— 
John L. Rowe, Springfield Junior Col- 
lege, Springfield, Illinois 

“Clarifying the Objectives of the Junior 
High School’”—Paul White, Frank L. 
Smart School, Davenport, Iowa 

“Clarifying the Objectives of the Depart- 
ment Head”—Erwin Wall, Washington 
Park High School, Racine, Wisconsin 

“Clarifying the Objectives of the Com- 
mercial Contest”—Viona C. Hansen, 
Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota 

“Clarifying the Objectives of Typing 
Through Demonstration”—Russell G. 
Carter, junior instructor in clerical 
department, Air Corps, Scott Field, 
Belleville, Illinois 

“Are the Public Schools Meeting the 
Objectives of Education?”—Margaret 
Schaitz, student of Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois 

“Are the Public Schools Meeting the 
Objectives for Business?’—Ursula 
Guckel, Jewel Tea Company, Barring- 
ton, Illinois 
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Discussion Leader — Thomas Redfield, 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 


Friday Afternoon, December 27 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, W. M. Wootton, president 
of Lockyear’s Business College, Evans- 
ville, Indiana; vice chairman, W. S. 
Sanford, Sanford-Brown Business Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri; secretary, Mrs. 
G. W. Puffer, formerly of Fountain City 
Business College, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin 


2:00 Pp. M.—4:30 P. M. 


“The Place of the Private Business Col- 
lege in the General Scheme of Educa- 
tion” —J. Lyle Tucker, Jr., assistant to 
the president, International College, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Discussion led by J. W. Drye, president of 
Spencerian Commercial School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

“Let’s Inspire’—Dr. Fred Shultz, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky 

Election of Officers 

“Building Good Will for Business Col- 
leges”’—W. M. Roberts, president of 
Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas 

Discussion led by Ben H. Henthorn, 
president of Kansas City College of 
Commerce, Kansas City, Missouri 

“What Are We Going to Do About Ma- 
chine Shorthand?”—Nettie M. Huff, 
president of Huff College, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Discussion led by A. F. Tull, president of 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 


Round Table Sessions 


Saturday, December 28 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, head 
of department of commercial education, 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; vice chairman, Francis Unzicker, 
formerly of Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma; secretary, 
Lillian Yoder, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


(A resolution will be introduced to amend 
the law to provide for a college department 
on a level with the high school department 
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and the private business schools department. 
If the amendment prevails, the college de- 
partment will participate in the rotation of 
the presidency with the other two depart- 
ments.) 


10:30 a. M.-12:30 p. m. Morning Session, 
Francis Unzicker, presiding 


Theme: Re-Examining the Collegiate Busi- 
ness Education Program in Terms of 
Our Objectives—With Special Refer- 
ence to Commercial Teacher Training 

“A Brief Review of our General Objec- 
tives’ —Ann Brewington, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Panel Discussion: ‘“‘Programs Which Pro- 
vide Adequately for Objectives; Solu- 
tions” 

“Developing General Understanding of 
the Economic and Social Significance 
of ‘Business’ ”—Harold H. Green, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

General Discussion 

“Developing Vocational Business Skills” 
—O. R. Wessels, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

“Developing Understanding and Abilities 
in Human Relationships’—Van A. 
Buboltz, Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Illinois 

General Discussion 


2:30 p. M.—4:30 p.m. Afternoon Session, Dr. 

Lloyd V. Douglas, presiding 

“Developing Teaching Skill”—Miss J. 
Frances Henderson, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

General Discussion 

“Developing Professional Ideals, Atti- 
tudes, and Understandings’”—Frances 
R. Botsford, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana 

General Discussion 

“Brief Summary and Evaluation of Solu- 
tions Suggested’”—Arnold Schneider, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 

General Suggestions as Time Permits 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Saturday, December 28 
ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Dr. James M. Thompson, 
head of department of commerce, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Illinois; vice chairman, 
Harry B. Bauernfeind, Township High 
School, Waukegan, Illinois; secretary, 
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Ruth J. Plimpton, San Francisco Junior 
College, San Francisco, California 


10:30 a. M.-12:30 p.m. Morning Session 


“Trends in the Objectives of the Adminis- 
tration of Business Education”— 
Eugene H. Hughes, assistant professor of 
business education, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 

“Guidance in Business Education—Fun- 
damental Issues’—Dr. J. Marshall 
Hanna, head of business education 
department, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

“Graduate Business Education—What 
Difference Does It Make?”—Dr. Mc- 
Kee Fisk, head of department of secre- 
tarial science, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 

Discussion 


2:30 p. M.—4:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 


“Determining the Minimum Occupational 
Standards in Vocational Business Skills 
and Abilities’ —Elvin S. Eyster, direc- 
tor of business education and guidance, 
Fort Wayne Public Schools, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 

“Problems of Supervision of Business 
Education in a Large City”—John N. 
Given, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion, City of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California 

Discussion and Forum 

Discussion Leader: Earl S. Dickerson, 
assistant professor of commerce, East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Saturday, December 28 
OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, George M. Hittler, depart- 
ment of business administration, James 
Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois; 
vice chairman, R. S. Rowland, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylva- 
nia; secretary, Mabel A. Sawyer, High 
School, Etna, Pennsylvania 


10:30 a. M.-12:30 p.m. Morning Session 

“Teaching Business Machines Courses in 
a Small High School”—Julius M. Rob- 
inson, State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois 

“Moving Pictures of Business Machines 
Used in the A. E. Staley Company 
Office” —presented by Mrs. Frances A. 
Wheeler, supervisor of stenographic 
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department, A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Company, Decatur, Illinois (Mrs. 
Wheeler expects to answer questions 
about production standards on the 
machines pictured.) 

“A Demonstration of Techniques for 
Teaching the Mimeograph”—Bernice 
Hartmann, Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois 


Discussion 


2:30 p. mM.—4:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 

“A Demonstration of Teaching Tech- 
niques in Presenting Beginning and 
Intermediate Lessons on the Comp- 
tometer”—Josephine Wiggins, Wheaton 
Community High School, Wheaton, 
Illinois 

“Points of Difference and Similarity in 
Courses Called Office Practice, Clerical 
Practice, and Office Machines’—Harry 
B. Bauernfeind, Township High School, 
Waukegan, Illinois 

Panel Discussion by officers of the round 
table, speakers of the day, and the 
following members who are actively 
interested in the office machines pro- 
gram: 
Ernest A. Zelliot, director of business 
education, Des Moines, Iowa 
Agnes Meehan, George Washington 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
past chairman of the round table 
Thomas Redfield, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
past chairman of the round table 
R. S. Barnes, head of commercial de- 
partment, Township High School, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois 
Alma Koland, business machines de- 
partment, American Institute of Busi- 
ness, Des Moines, Iowa 


Saturday, December 28 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 
Chairman, Lyle O. Willhite, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsy]l- 
vania; vice chairman, Jesse McGregor, 
High School, River Rouge, Michigan; 
secretary, Dr. Clinton M. File, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania 
10:30 a. M.—12:30 p.m. Morning Session 
“Objectives of Bookkeeping’—Dr. Paul 


S. Lomax, professor of education, New 
York University, New York, New York 
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“Problems of Teaching Bookkeeping”— 
Fayette H. Elwell, professor of account- 
ing, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Discussion 


2:30 Pp. M.—4:30 p. Mm. Afternoon Session 


Theme: Evaluating the Objectives of 
Bookkeeping 
Panel Discussion and Forum 
Discussion Leader: Ear] Clevenger, head 
of commerce department, Central 
State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
Panel Members: O. J. Dickey, head of 
commercial department, Benson High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska; R. J. 
Hosler, head of commercial depart- 
ment. Libbey High School, Toledo, 
Ohio; Leslie J. Whale, head of com- 
mercial department, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michigan; How- 
ard E. Wheland, head of commercial 
department, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Saturday, December 28 
SOCIAL-ECONOMIC ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Paul W. Cutshall, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice 
chairman, James O. Thompson, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; secretary, Fidelia Van Ant- 
werp, Township High School, Joliet, 
Illinois 


10:30 a. M.-12:30 p.m. Morning Session 


“How a Better Business Bureau Can Be 
of Service to the Consuming Public”— 
Robert N. Smiley, Manager, Invest- 
ment Division, Chicago Better Business 
Bureau, Chicago, Illinois 

“A Proposed Social-Business Program for 
Secondary Schools’—Elvin S. Eyster, 
director of business education and 
guidance, Fort Wayne Public Schools, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

(An opportunity for questions and an- 

swers will be given after each address.) 


2:30 p. M.—4:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 
“Some Observations About Social-Busi- 
ness Education”—John N. Given, sup- 
ervisor of commercial education, City 
of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 
(This will be an open forum period lead 
by Mr. Given, during which a free discussion 

of the topic mentioned above is invited) 
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“What Can We Hope to Achieve in Con- 
sumer-Business Education?”—Clyde R. 
Spitzner, Senior High School, Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Saturday, December 28 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, William R. Kiddoo, Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware; vice 
chairman, Guy D. Howard, Baker Busi- 
ness University, Flint, Michigan; sec- 
retary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger 
Green Bay Business College, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin 


10:30 a. M.—12:30 p.m. Morning Session 


“Our Own Objective—1941”—George F. 
Rowan, The Business Institute, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Discussion 

“Clarifying the Objectives Sought in 
Personal Development”—Goldena M. 
Fisher, Gregg Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Discussion 

Address—(Topic and speaker to be an- 
nounced) 


2:30 p. M.—4:30 p. mM. Afternoon Session 


“Some Contributions Which Economics 
Can Make to Vocational Competency” 
—Professor A. J. Lawrence, head of 
department of business education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky 

Discussion 

“Clarifying Objectives in Training Secre- 
taries”—J. Evan Armstrong, Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California 

Discussion 

“Objectives of Class Instruction in Letter 
Writing in the Private Business School” 
—Mrs. Mildred Elam, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa 

Discussion 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Saturday, December 28 
SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, S. J. Wanous, assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; 
vice chairman, Pauline Everett, High 
School, Beverly Hills, California; sec- 
retary, Perle Marie Parvis, High School, 
Hammond, Indiana 
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10:30 a. M.-12:30 p. m. Morning Session 


“Basic Objectives That Should Be Estab- 
lished and Curricular Changes That 
Are Needed in the Secretarial Courses” 
—Hollis P. Guy, assistant professor of 
commerce, University of Kentucky, 
Lexingt on, Kentucky 

“What Occupational Adjustments Must 
Be Made by Beginning Office Work- 
ers?”—Dorothy C. Finkelhor, dean, 
Business Training College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

“The Meaning of Significant Research 
Studies in the Secretarial Subjects 
Field” —Harold H. Green, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Discussion 


2:30 p. M.—4:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 
“Little Things Count in Getting and 
Keeping a Job; Grooming for the Job” — 
Marion P. Morris, Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, New York, New York 
“Planning a Program of Effective Tran- 
scription Training’—Eleanor Skimin, 
Northern High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
The different chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon 
will hold a dinner meeting on Friday eve- 
ning, December 27, at the Hotel Sherman. 


Many other colleges, fraternities, and 
allied professional organizations are planning 
reunions, breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners 
to be held at the time of the convention. 
Friday evening, December 27, is especially 
set aside for meetings of this type. The local 
committee, under the chairmanship of Paul 
Moser, will be glad to co-operate in arrang- 
ing a time and a place for any allied meeting. 
In order that such meetings can be scheduled 
in the printed program of the Federation, 
the information in regard to the place and 
time of meeting should be submitted imme- 
diately to the president, B. F. Williams. 


Columbia University Breakfast 


A Columbia University breakfast meet- 
ing will be held in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation which will meet in 
Chicago, Illinois, from December 26-28, 
according to Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. The breakfast will be held 
on Saturday, December 28, at the Hotel 
Sherman. All former students of Columbia 
University are cordially invited. 
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20™ CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION — By LESSENBERRY and JEVON 
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More and more teachers are finding that “‘\2OTH CENTURY” 
meets their requirements more specifically than does any 
competing book. The list of state adoptions in the column 
at the left is definite proof of the outstanding, coast-to- 
coast popularity of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. 
Teachers who use it report better results, and these 
better results are based on sound teaching principles. 


You will find 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING a good 
book for good work in your classes because it performs 
three specific jobs: (1) in each block of work there is a 
definite lesson plan that provides a constant drive for 
increased typing power; (2) the authors have given special 
attention to a gradation in the difficulty of the subject 
matter (based upon syllable intensity); and (3) it gives 
you a wider choice of a variety of material, including 
extra drills and exercises to provide for individual dif- 
ferences of students. 


Whatever your typing problem, it can be solved easily 
with “20TH CENTURY.” You may obtain the book for a 
one-year course, a second-year course, or a combined 
two-year course with optional workbooks and standardized 
achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Agnew Awarded Doctorate 


Peter L. Agnew was 
awarded the Doctor’s de- 
gree from New York 
University, New York 
City, at the end of the 
summer session. Dr. 
Agnew is an instructor 
in education at New 
York University. He 
received his Master of 
Education degree from 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

Dr. Agnew has had 
many years of teaching 
experience, as well as 
two years’ experience as office manager of a 
Massachusetts shoe company. He has held 
many offices in educational associations, 
including the office of president of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 
He is now chairman of the Board of 
Directors of that Association. 

Dr. Agnew has made outstanding contri- 
butions to business education, including 
magazine articles and several textbooks. 
He is a co-author of the textbook Secretarial 
Office Practice. 





Dr. P. L. Agnew 


* . * 
More Bookkeeping Advocated 


An interesting editorial entitled “School 
Days” appeared in the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune on August 25. The editorial should 
be of interest to many commercial teachers, 
as well as school officials, for it emphasizes 
the fact that every boy and girl should know 
more bookkeeping in order to be better 
equipped for a career in life. 

The following excerpt is quoted from the 
editorial: “Probably not much good comes 
of teaching economic theory in the high 
schools, but every boy and girl ought to 
know bookkeeping. For lack of this knowl- 
edge, a great many people go broke who 
needn’t ... Children should be encouraged 
to choose their vocations early. The sooner 
they know what they want to be, the sooner 
their education can be made to serve a 
purpose.” 

The editorial has been reprinted in pam- 
phlet form by permission from the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune, Chicago, Illinois. It is 
distributed free of charge by the South- 
Western Publishing Company, and it may 
be obtained by writing to the offices in 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, or Dallas. 
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Greene Appointed Commercial Supervisor 


Thomas M. Greene, 
head of the commercial 
department of Catons- 
ville High School, Balti- 
more County, Mary- 
land, has recently been 
appointed supervisor of 
business education of 
the Baltimore County 
Schools. He is to have 
the responsibility for 
supervising, leading, and 
directing business educa- 
tion instruction in the 
high schools of Balti- 
more County. 

Before going to Mary- 
land, Mr. Greene was head of the commer- 
cial department of the Goldsboro High 
School, Goldsboro, North Carolina. He 
also served as assisant principal of the high 
school at Milburn, Kentucky. He has had 
wide experience in teaching adult education, 
as well as experience in retail selling and 
office work. 

Mr. Greene holds a degree from Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky; 
an A. B. degree in commerce from Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; and an M. A. degree in education 
and commerce from the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. He has also 
attended North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and has done 
graduate work in administration and super- 
vision at the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Greene served as chairman of the 
group which built the new Maryland State 
Course of Study in business education. He 
has contributed articles to various profes- 
sional magazines. 











Thos. M. Greene 


Texas Teachers Meet 


The commercial section of the Texas 
State Teachers Association met on Novem- 
ber 22 at the Brantley-Draughon Business 
College, Fort Worth, Texas. An outstand- 
ing program was arranged, including talks 
by Dr. ElRoy Nelson, director of graduate 
studies, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; Dr. M. E. Broom, assistant sup- 
erintendent of schools, El Paso, Texas; 
Paul E. Spruill, Texas State Employment 
Service, Austin, Texas; and Harold H. 
Smith, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City. 
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Illinois Commercial Teachers 


More than 500 busi- 
ness teachers were pres- 
ent at the meeting of the 
Illinois State Commer- 
cial Teachers Association 
which was held at the 
University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, on No- 
vember 1. The following 
officers were elected: 
president, Robert S. 
Barnes, head of the com- 
mercial department, 
Waukegan Township 
High School, Waukegan; 
secretary, Elsie Freitag, 
head of the commercial 
department, Kankakee High School, Kan- 
kakee; treasurer, Mary Webb, Illinois State 
Teachers College, Normal. 

Members of the Association voted to 
empower the executive committee to make 
its contest fund available to the Illinois 
High School Association since that Associa- 
tion is to take over all high school contests 
in Illinois. 








Robert S. Barnes 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association 


The newly elected commercial section 
officers of the Northeast Missouri Teachers 
Association are as follows: chairman, Verne 
Baker, High School, Macon; vice chairman, 
Betty Manning, High School, Shelbyville; 
secretary, Rosalie Kiesow, High School, 
Edina; treasurer, Charles Kauzlerich, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 

The motion was made and carried that 
the teachers of the Northeast District meet 
on the last Saturday in January at Kirks- 
ville to discuss and to compare the progress 
each teacher has made in various subjects, 
just how far they were in each subject, and 
what they have tried to accomplish since 
the fall meeting. A committee was appointed 
to outline what each teacher would be ex- 
pected to report on at the meeting. Those 
appointed on the committee are: Geneva 
Daniels, High School, Novinger; Rosalie 
Kiesow, High School, Edina; Wayne Hodges, 
High School, Knox City. 





Kansas Teachers Elect E. L. Fink 


E. L. Fink of Topeka 
High School, Topeka, 
Kansas, was elected pres- 
ident of the Kansas State 
Commercial Teachers 
Association, which held 
its meeting in Topeka on 
November 1. Other offi- 
cers elected are: vice 
president, I. J. Kloster, 
St. Johns Lutheran Col- 
lege, Winfield; secretary- 
treasurer, Hazel Curtis, 
Senior High School, 
Hutchinson. 

Mr. Fink has been 
active in association 
work for several years. He served as vice 
president of the Kansas State Commercial 
Teachers Association during 1939-40. He 
was awarded the Bachelor’s degree from 
Fort Hays State College, Hays, Kansas, 
and the Master’s degree from the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. He has been 
a teacher in Topeka High School for the 
past eight years. 


* e = 
International Honor Society 


Mrs. Ramona Foster, grand secretary of 
the International Honor Society for Business 
Education, reports that marked progress 
has been made this year in contacting and 
helping schools throughout the United 
States, Canada, and Hawaii in producing 
speed and accuracy in typing. 

Any school, college, university, or business 
college may become a member of this or- 
ganization by complying with the rules and 
regulations found in the folder which is 
sent free of charge to interested persons. A 
wall scroll is furnished free to all schools 
who send in applications. Students who 
qualify for membership are listed on this 
scroll. Full information may be obtained 
by writing to Mrs. Foster at Grand and 
Tenth Avenues, Des Moines, Iowa. She 
will forward immediately folders and pam- 
phlets containing the rules and regulations, 
as well as excerpts from letters sent in by 
teachers concerning the value of this work. 














E. L. Fink 








WANTED: Dates of Meetings 


Officers of commercial teacher organizations should send to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET 
announcements in regard to the dates and the places of the spring meetings of their organizations. 
These announcements will appear in the February issue. 








The VALANCE SHEET 
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You' Ul Like Its Fictionlihe Presentation 





Complete Teaching Materials 
Available, Including — 


1. Comprehensive Workbook 


2. Objective Achievement Tests 








|| 3. Free Teachers’ Manual 











BOONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION 
BY STAPLES AND YORK 


Teachers are finding that students will pick ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
in preference to other books because ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY has a 
fictionlike appeal along with its other good qualities. The student gets a 
picture of man’s economic progress, his battle with nature, and his constant 
attempts to overcome geographic conditions. In other words, economic 
romance has been woven into the discussions to make them interesting and 
easy to read. 


The authors make use of the element of human interest by weaving man 
into pictures, discussions, and problems. In addition, the authors have 
provided numerous illustrations, maps (colored), and charts. Whenever 
statistics, maps, or graphs are shown, they are shown for the purpose of 
bringing out some definite point in the discussion. The questions, the prob- 
lems, and the projects are another important feature of this new edition. 


The book is available with a workbook, a set of objective achievement tests, 
and a comprehensive teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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WORKBOOK 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
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Intensive skill development is pro- 
vided in this textbook-workbook. 
The WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC can be used inde- 
pendently for a course in business 
arithmetic or it can be used to 
correlate with any business arith- 
metic textbook. It can also be 
taught in such courses as book- 
keeping and office practice. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the recog- 
nized short cuts used in typical 
business calculations. Seventy- 
five drills and seventy-five tests are 
provided. 





LIST PRICE 60 CENTS 





SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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DeLaurenti Appointed Regional Superviso: 


John C. DeLaurenti, 
who for the past two 
years has been engaged 
in graduate studies at 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts and New York 
University, New York 
City, has been appointed 
supervisor of distributive 
education for central and 
southern Illinois. 

Mr. DeLaurenti holds 
degrees from Greenville 
College, Greenville, Illi- 
nois, and from New York 
University, New York 
City. He has been both a commercial teacher 
and an administrator in the high schools of 
Illinois. Mr. DeLaurenti has had experience 
as a retail store owner and manager and 
as an auditor. In addition, he has been 
assistant sales manager for the Osgood 
Manufacturing Company of Decatur, Illi- 
nois. He is active in fraternal and educa- 
tional organizations. 








J. C. DeLaurenti 


lowa Commercial Teachers Association 


The commercial section meeting of the 
Iowa State Teachers Association was held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, on November 8. It 
was decided that the commercial section of 
the Iowa State Teachers Association will 
hereafter be known as the Iowa Commercial 
Teachers Association. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve during 1940-41: president, Charles 
Maxon, High School and Junior College, 
Burlington; vice president, R. L. Thistle- 
thwaite, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Council Bluffs; secretary-treasurer, Elsie 
Hoersch, High School, Burlington. 


New Mexico Association Elects Officers 


At the commercial section meeting of the 
New Mexico State Teachers Association, 
held at Santa Fe, New Mexico, on Octo- 
ber 24, the following officers were elected: 
chairman for a two-year term, E. Dana 
Gibson, head of the department of com- 
merce, New Mexico Normal University, 
Las Vegas; vice chairman for a one-year 
term, W. T. Pickle, Eastern New Mexico 
College, Portales. According to reports the 
meeting was well attended. 
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Lieutenant Noel!on Leave of Absence 


LieutenantjThomas W. - 
Noel,thead of the depart- 
ment of commerce at 
Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, is 
now on a year’s leave of 
absence, serving as as- 
sistant accounting of- 
ficer for the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth naval 
districts. According to 
Lieutenant Noel, there 
are forty accountants 
and nearly 5,000 men at 
the naval training sta- 

tion. 

hae Lieutenant Noel is a 
graduate of Grand Island College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska, where he received an A. B. 
degree. He was awarded the M. B. A. de- 
gree at New York University, New York 
City, and he recently received his Doctor’s 
degree from the same institution. He is a 
Certified Public Accountant in Georgia and 
a former secretary of the Georgia Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. 

Lieutenant Noel has had teaching expe- 
rience in high schools and business colleges, 
as well as in colleges. He served for nine 
years as dean of the School of Commerce at 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Georgia. He has been active in association 
work, having served as vice president of the 
Southern Business Education Association. 








New Officers in Pennsylvania 


The newly elected commercial section 
officers in the Central, Eastern, and South- 
ern Districts of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association are as follows: 


CENTRAL 
Chairman, E. D. Heyler, Senior High School, Wil- 
liamsport 
Vice Chairman, I. Kerr Miller, Senior High School, 
Williamsport 
Secretary, Elnora Olmstead, High School, Jersey 
Shore 
EASTERN 
Chairman, S. N. Coffin, Liberty High School, Beth- 
lehem 


Secretary, Mrs. Julia Blumberg, Liberty High 
School, Bethlehem 


SOUTHERN 


Chairman, A. Douglas Bonitz, High School, Man- 
chester 

Vice Chairman, Winifred Shallenberger, High 
School, Shippenburg 

Secretary, Marion Riedel, William Penn Senior 
High School, York 
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FOR SPECIAL 
APPLICATIONS IN 
BOOKKEEPING 





SINGLE PROPRIETORSHIP 


Bookkeeping Projects 
Radio Set 

Retail Store Set 
Physician Set 

Farm Set 

Household Set 
Gasoline Station Set 


PARTNERSHIP 


Insurance Broker Set 
Commission Set 
Furniture Set 
Attorney Set 


CORPORATION 


Realty Set ° 

Auto Dealer Set 

Sporting Goods Set (Departmental) 
Manufacturing Set 

Municipal Set 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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A MODERN COURSE BASED ON 
THE BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 


BOOKKEEPING 


AND 


ACCOUNTING 


FOURTH EDITION 
v 


By McKINSEY and PIPER 





McKINSEY’'S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
Fourth Edition, will appeal to you because of its sim- 
VOLUME I ‘plicity, its smoothness, and its accuracy. It contains 

many new features that will not be found in any other 
VOLUME II textbook. Tremendous amounts of effort and time have 
been expended in making this new revision complete 
in every detail. 


WwW VOLUME I deals with the elementary principles of 
bookkeeping developed from the balance sheet ap- 
proach. The authors have developed an unusually 
effective plan in presenting a thorough and a practical 

AVAILABLE WITH discussion of bookkeeping for vocational and for per- 
eben sonal uses. Many new exercises and projects are 
WORKBOOKS AND important additions in this new revision. 
PRACTICE SETS 


VOLUME II provides a complete review of first-year 
bookkeeping as well as a careful repetition of all book- 
keeping cycles. There is an analysis of partnership and 
corporation statements. The number of written exer- 
cises in the previous edition has been more than doubled 
in this new edition. Classified New York regents’ prob- 
lems have been added in the appendix. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Moorman Now at University of Florida 


John H. Moorman has 
been appointed assistant 
professor of business edu- 
cation in the College of 
Education and in the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School at the University 
of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. Mr. Moorman 
succeeds Dr. J. D. Cope- 
land, who has accepted 
a position in the depart- 
ment of business educa- 
tion, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 

Mr. Moorman was 
awarded the B. S. degree in commerce from 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
and the M. A. degree in education from the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
He has also completed two years of graduate 
work at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, lowa. Mr. Moorman taught for twelve 
years in the public schools of Iowa before 
going to Gainesville. 





J. H. Moorman 


= e * 
New York City Survey 


A study of industrial and occupational 
trends for the purpose of determining the 
probable future need for business workers 
in New York City has been made by Samuel 
Schoenberg, an instructor in the Bronx 
Vocational High School, New York City. 
The survey is entitled “An Historical Analy- 
sis of the Changing Business Life of New 
York City.” The study was made and 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in New York University, and it 
has been printed in pamphlet form. 

The study should be of vital interest to 
all New York teachers. The abstract covers 
such topics as “Some Significant Trends in 
New York City Industries and Businesses,” 
“Concentration of Office Workers in New 
York City,” and “Trends in the Proportion 
of Business Workers in Various Industries 
and Businesses.” 


Gress Appointed Assistant Professor 


John J. Gress was ap- 
pointed assistant profes- 
sor of business education 
at Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, Long Island, 
New York, at the begin- 
ning of the fall term. 
During the school year 
1939-40, Mr. Gress was 
in charge of secretarial 
science at Hofstra Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Gress has taught 
in the high schools at 
Bloomsburg, Nether- 
Providence, and Booth- 
wyn, Pennsylvania. He 
has also taught in the high schools at Elms- 
ford, Brooklyn, and Oceanside, New York. 

Mr. Gress received his M. A. degree from 
New York University, New York City, and 
his B. S. degree from the State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. He is 
now working toward his Doctor’s degree. 





John J. Gress 


Alpha lota 


Alpha Iota, international honorary busi- 
ness sorority, announces that seven regional 
meetings were held during the fall, with the 
chapters of the following schools as hostesses: 
Utica School of Commerce, Utica, New 
York; Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; 
National Business Training School, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Parsons Business School, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Heald College, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Kelsey-Jenny Commercial 
College, San Diego, California; Thompson 
College, York, Pennsylvania. 

On October 15, the Alumna Chapter of 
Spencerian College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
was installed by Regional Councilor Ethel 
Stewart of Jacksonville, Illinois. 

On October 21, the 154 chapters of the 
sorority celebrated the fifteenth anniversary 
of the founding of Alpha Iota by holding 
banquets in honor of their president, Mrs. 
Elsie M. Fenton of the American Institute 
of Business, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Wanted: Dates of Contests 


A complete schedule of commercial contests for the spring of 1941 will soon be announced. Send 
immediately to THE BALANCE SHEET the date, the place of meeting, the subjects that will be included, 
and the person from whom information can be obtained. 
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BACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
by Z. Carleton Staples, co-author 
Economic Geography 






WHY USE REFERENCE MATERIAL? Why 
should teachers of economic geography re- 
quire students to consult reference materials 
when the basic textbook will supply the es- 
sential facts of the subject—many more 
facts, actually, than an ordinary student 
will master? A brief examination will show 
some of the values of using reference 
material. 

The variety of presentations of the same 
subject by different authors emphasizes facts 
by repetition. Many times facts are made 
clearer when they are presented in different 
forms. The student can evaluate the ma- 
terial in his own textbook in the light of 
other material. All these presentations help 
the student to arrive at his own interpreta- 
tions, and they make retention easier and 
more lasting. 

Individual differences in students may be 
provided for by the assignment of extra 
credit reports on minor or borderline sub- 
jects matter not covered in the textbook. 
Such a plan is ideally suited to the contract 
method of teaching. 

By careful examination of statistical data, 
the students may learn how to find, how to 
use, and how to interpret statistical informa- 
tion correctly. This practice will be of value 
later. Through these same data, new trends 
in economic geography may be discovered. 

Alert students will sense the significance of 
the study of economic geography from the 
frequent occurrence and appearance of 
articles in current magazines relating to the 
subject. Thus, they will come to the realiza- 
tion that economic geography is a live and a 
vital subject which has a direct bearing on 
their daily lives. 

The consultation of adequate reference 
material is essential in preparing arguments 
for class debates and discussions. It should 
also teach the students the desirability of 
basing their arguments upon facts, rather 
than making contentions based upon opin- 
ions and emotions. 

Probably the most important value arising 
from the use of reference material is that 
students learn the joy of tracking down 
certain information to its original sources. 
They become aware of the immense treasure 
houses of information, where and how to 
locate definite information, and how to 
evaluate the most worthwhile material. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


by Ray Abrams, author 
Business Behavior 


THE CASE-CONFERENCE METHOD. If ques- 
tions in business relationships were to be 
decided arbitrarily by the teacher, the course 
in business behavior would lose its greatest 
opportunity for training. The role of the 
teacher is not that of a dictator. In the first 
place, the teacher has no assurance that his 
code of ethics and morals, even if it is one 
that is generally approved, is understandable 
or acceptable to his students. In addition, 
he has no assurance that his code will become 
part of the basic beliefs of his students, even 
if it is acceptable at the moment. The 
teacher is wasting time attempting to build 
moral fibre by imposition or to regulate con- 
duct by fiat. The wise teacher knows that 
in business behavior, as in all other subjects, 
the results of teaching must be reckoned in 
terms of learning, thinking, doing—in stu- 
dent, not teacher, activity. Unless the 
student thinks and reasons about the prob- 
lem, unless his mental processes become in- 
volved, unless he is able to reach conclusions 
logical to him because they are founded on 
facts, theories, and beliefs, neither learning 
nor growth has taken place. 

The case-conference method gives the 
students opportunities for self-examination, 
self-expression, and self-adjustment. When 
the business situation involving the behavior 
problem ‘is“ presented, the class conference 
begins. The teacher is no longer the in- 
structor; he becomes the conference leader. 
He does not claim to know the right answer 
— if there is any answer that is correct under 
all cireumstances—any more than does any 
member of the class. If he has an opinion 
that needs expression, he asks a well-directed 
question which stimulates a student to voice 
an opinion. 

The role of the teacher as leader of the 
conference group includes presiding at the 
class discussion; giving everyone who has an 
opinion, especially if it represents a radical 
or a wrong attitude, a chance to express it; 
issuing questions which evoke a clash of 
ideas; keeping the discussion moving toward 
a definite solution of the problem. 

At Maybin School, we have found that 
richer discussion results if the problem is as- 
signed in advance for home study and written 
expressions are brought to class. Thinking 
the case through before the class period, 
helps to clarify belief. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
20th Century Bookkeeping 


IF THE FIRST UNIT IN BOOKKEEPING IS BASED 
ON THE INITIAL BALANCE SHEET, IS THIS A BAL- 
ANCE SHEET APPROACH? ‘The answer to this 
question is both yes and no. The so-called 
balance sheet approach is about twenty 
years old. It was introduced in colleges and 
universities. Perhaps it is safe to say that 
it is still the most frequently used approach 
in colleges and universities. 

The essential difference between the 
traditional balance sheet approach and the 
initial balance sheet approach are as follows: 

(a) The traditional balance sheet ap- 
proach set up the balance sheet as an end 
objective. It stressed the balance sheet as 
the final goal of bookkeeping. From the 
standpoint of teaching high school students, 
the principal problem has been the time 
that it takes to unravel this approach to the 
point where the student is actually doing 
some recording. 

(b) The initial balance sheet approach 
recognizes the balance sheet as a point of 
beginning. This means that all bookkeeping 
systems of a going concern must begin with 
the preparation of an initial balance sheet. 
All manufactured systems caution the user 
to prepare a balance sheet first. All manuals 
designed to help the novice get started 
correctly emphasize that a balance sheet 
should be prepared first under all circum- 
stances, such as (1) beginning a system of 
bookkeeping from haphazard records; (2) 
beginning a new system to displace an old 
system; or (3) beginning a new business. 

(c) The traditional balance sheet ap- 
proach found it necessary to include the 
profit and loss statement as the other im- 
portant end objective. This further delayed 
the study of the books of original entry. 

(d) The initial balance sheet becomes a 
business paper that is immediately recorded 
in the general journal. The bookkeeping 
cycle is started immediately in its natural 
sequence. 

(e) The initial balance sheet approach 
makes it easy in the first lesson to teach the 
wide-spread application of an important 
principle to the three leading applications 
that we wish to make: (1) personal, (2) 
social, and (3) business. The initial balance 
sheet makes it possible in the first lesson to 
demonstrate the universal application of 
the fundamental bookkeeping principles. 
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ADVANCED BUSINESS 
by Bernard A. Shilt, co-author 
Business Principles and Management 


A TERM PROJECT. In addition to using 
numerous short projects for the students in 
the class in advanced business training, 
many teachers may wish to use a project 
that covers most of the work of the entire 
course. The following is an outline of a 
project that may be used in such a manner: 

Each student is required to select some 
particular business, such as a restaurant, a 
barber shop, a beauty parlor, a dry cleaning 
establishment, or a retail grocery. It is 
desirable that the business selected be one 
that is small and relatively simple to operate. 
The student is to work out detailed plans for 
starting and operating the business. The 
completed report is to be written, and it is to 
be turned in at the end of the course. The 
student may also be asked to give an oral 
report to the entire class. 

The topics to be included should parallel 
closely those topics covered in the course. 
Then, as the class studies and discusses the 
various topics of the course, the individual 
student adapts and applies them to the pro- 
posed business that he is using for his project. 
For example, the term project might include 
the reasons for selecting the particular busi- 
ness and the selection of a definite location 
for the business. Details of how the business 
would be organized, including the reasons 
for selecting a particular type of ownership 
(sole proprietorship, partnership, or cor- 
poration), should be included. Information 
as to the type of building planned for the 
housing of the business, as well as the cost 
of the building, whether it is leased or pur- 
chased, should be included. A list of the 
necessary equipment and its cost should also 
be given. A diagram showing the arrange- 
ment and the layout could be another 
feature. Proposed policies for managing the 
business might include the following: the 
variety and the quality of the merchandise 
handled or the service offered; the adver- 
tising and sales promotion plans; the credit 
and collection procedures; the personnel 
activities, including the type of employees 
needed and the compensation plans. 

Such a project makes the student appre- 
ciate the many problems confronting the 
businessman. It also provides a better 


understanding of how the many phases of a 
business must be co-ordinated for efficient 
business operation. 
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Moneys of the World. A 24-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet which discusses and illustrates the 
various kinds of money used throughout the world and 
on display at the Chase National Bank in the City of 
New York. The booklet should be of interest to teachers 
in presenting supplementary information about the 
different kinds of money now in use and in use years 
ago. Distributed free of charge. Chase National Bank, 
46 Cedar Street, New York, New York. 


Cooperative Part-Time Retail Training Pro- 
grams. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 205. By 
Kenneth B. Haas, special agent for distributive educa- 
tion, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. A 96- 
page, printed, paper-bound bulletin which suggests 
procedures that have been successful in promoting, 
initiating, co-ordinating, supervising, and teaching the 
various types of retail training courses in different 
communities. Emphasis is placed on the co-operative 
part-time type of instruction on the secondary level. 
Price 15 cents. Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Type-Right Progress Folder. A sturdy folder, 
914” x 1134”, designed to fit any standard file. Colored 
lithographed tables are stapled into the folder. The 
tables are designed to give the teacher and the student 
scientific data and facts from which to award a typing 
grade. The folder provides tables for the number of 
lessons or budgets completed, the number of perfect 
exercises, the gross speed, the average speed, the total 
errors, the average errors, the total lines, the gain in 
lines, and the gain in accuracy. The folder provides 
space for records for the entire year. Single copies 
25 cents. Type-Right Publishers, Newton, Kansas. 


Typewriting Film. Compiled and edited under 
the observation of the Commercial Curriculum Center, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. The film 
consists of two 400-foot reels, 16 mm., silent, complete 
with titles. Time, approximately 31 minutes. The 
film is intended to be used in beginning and advanced 
typing classes for the purpose of developing improved 
techniques on the part of the pupil. It allows for 
participation as well as observation by the pupil. The 
script which accompanies the film consists of sugges- 
tions and supplementary material, as well as a detailed 
list of the contents of the film for the teacher’s use in 
presenting the film to classes. Rental cost $3.50 out- 
side of Cleveland. Commercial Curriculum Center, 
= Hay High School, 2075 East 107 Street, Cleveland, 

io. 





LITERATURE 


Making Consumer Education Effective. Bul- 
letin No. 2. Proceedings of the second national con- 
ference of the Institute for Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. A 253-page, 
printed, paper-bound book providing a word-by-word 
report of the proceedings of the conference, and repre- 
senting the outstanding thought of the year on con- 
sumer problems and the consumer movement. It 
contains the complete text of all speeches made at the 
conference. Price $1.00. Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


The Teacher’s Handbook. Consumer-Buying 
Unit on Electric Cleaners and Cleaning Tools. By 
Madge E. Dilts. A 12-page, printed, paper-bound 
handbook intended to be used by the home economics 
teacher and the teacher of consumer education in 
thoroughly presenting a lesson on the buying of electric 
cleaners and cleaning tools. The teaching outline 
provided covers suggested topics for study, pupil ob- 
jectives, pupil activities, and reference reading. Dis- 
tributed free of charge. The Hoover Company, North 
Canton, Ohio. 


Law Office Secretary’s Manual. By John J. 
Antus, instructor of the law secretary’s training course, 
Columbia University, New York City. A 343-page, 
printed, cloth-bound book designed to meet a three- 
fold need on the part of the secretary in the law office: 
(1) It seeks to familiarize the students with the sur- 
roundings of the law office; (2) it describes the logical 
procedure of the various legal documents from the 
point of view of the secretary; and (3) it provides 
dictation material for use in developing speed in legal 
stenography and in acquiring a legal vocabulary. Price 
_ Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ity. 


Research Studies in Business Education. 
Monograph No. 1. Prepared by the Beta chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity, Stillwater, Oklahoma. An 
86-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed to 
present some studies in business education that have 
been made so that teachers as well as administrators 
will be able to use these findings in improving their 
business education programs. ‘The business teacher 
will find this monograph valuable in determining how 
findings and recommendations can be adapted to his 
particular teaching situation. Price, single copies, 
$1.00 each; 2-5 copies, 90 cents each; 6-10 copies, 80 
cents each; 11-24 copies, 75 cents each; 25 copies or 
more, 60 cents each. Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity, 
College Station, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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creak we PUPILS IN PLANNING 


(1) A School Program 
we (2) A Life Vocation 








Pupils learn something 
about business that is 
of immediate value 


<=_ 
General Business 


THIRD EDITION 
By CRABBE and SLINKER 





One of the major objectives of GENERAL BUSINESS is 
to provide exploration in the fields of bookkeeping, sales- 
manship, letter writing, filing, and law. This exploration 
aids pupils in discovering aptitudes, abilities, and inter- 
ests that will help them in planning a school program and a 
life vocation. The subject matter content of GENERAL 
BUSINESS not only emphasizes the various business 
ee functions that should be understood by the individual, but 
it also emphasizes topics that are of vital interest to the 


student. For example, the course provides simple, prac- 





ian tical discussions of money and its uses, budgeting, pre- 
uriness. “Texthook 
7 paring letters and packages for mailing, and receiving 


and placing telephone calls. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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The Whole Truth 


Husband (reprovingly): “Didn’t I hear you tell your 
friends that your dress came from abroad?” 

Wife: “‘Not exactly, dear. You see, it’s last year’s 
dress which I turned inside out. I simply said, ‘It’s 
from the other side.’ ” 

eee 


Meow 


Mrs. Brown: “Whenever I’m in the dumps, I get 
myself a new hat.” 
Mrs. Jones: “I was wondering where you got them.” 
eee 


Don’t Be Too Hasty 


The aviation instructor, having delivered a lecture 
on parachute work, concluded: 
“And if it doesn’t open—well, gentlemen, that’s 
what is known as ‘jumping to a conclusion.’ ” 
eee 


It’s Not Fair 


Joan: “He’s so romantic. Every time he speaks to 
me, he says, ‘Fair lady.’ ” 

Jane: ““There’s nothing romantic in that. It’s just a 
habit. He used to be a streetcar conductor.” 


* e a 
The Good Old Days? 


Grandfather: “Nowadays I never see a girl blush. 
In my day it was different.” 
Granddaughter: ““‘Why, Grandpa! Whatever did you 


tell them?” 
eee 


Acquaintance 


He chased the train, but missed it. As he slowly 
walked back, an interested onlooker volunteered: 
“Miss the train?” 

“Oh, not much,” he replied. “‘You see, I never got to 
know it very well.” 

ee 
In the Chase Bank! 


Bill: “If a dog starts after a cat, what is his interest?” 
Phil: “I know . . . one purr scent.” 


eee 
No Extra Charge 


A Scotchman, learning that a certain doctor charged 
$5 for the first visit and only $2 for the second, walked 
into the doctor’s office one day and said: 

“Well, doctor, here I am again.” 

“I don’t remember you,” replied the doctor. 
any rate, how are you feeling?” 

“Not at all well, doctor, not at all well.” 

“Just continue your last prescription for another 
week, then; two dollars, please.” 
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No Help Wanted 


Director: “In this scene, my dear, the young man 
rushes into the room, grabs you, binds you with rope 
from head to foot, and then smothers you with hugs 
and kisses.” 

Actress: “Is the young man, tall, dark, and hand- 
some?” 

Director: “Yes, why?” 

Actress: ““Then he won’t need any rope.” 

eee 


No Time for English 


They were arguing as to whether it was correct to 
say of a hen, “she is sitting”’ or “she is setting.” 

“The question,” said the farmer, “don’t interest me 
at all. What I want to know when I hear a hen cackle 
is whether she is laying or lying.” 

eee 
For Crying Out Loud! 


A very stout man was walking on the promenade 
of a seaside town when he noticed a weighing machine 
with the notice: “I speak your weight.” 

He put a penny in the slot and stood on the plat- 
form. A voice answered: “One at a time, please!’ 

eee 


Chief Mourner 


Undertaker: “Are you one of the mourners?” 
Scotty: “I am, sir. The corpse owed me ten dollars.” 
eee 


Contents Count 


Aspiring Author: “At last I’ve written something 
that’s been accepted by a magazine.” 
Would-be Writer: “What was it?” 
Aspiring Author: “A check for a year’s subscription.” 
s 6 © 


Not Contagious 


Teacher: “Robert, why weren’t you in school 
yesterday?” 

Robert: “Mother was sick.” 

Teacher (fearing something infectious): “Dear me. 
What’s the matter with her? What does the doctor 
say it is?” 

Robert: “He says it’s a boy.” 

eee 


Grow On ’Ambushes 


Two small British boys were gazing at the shop 
windows decorated for Christmas. Presently they 
came to a butcher’s shop, and one of them pointed to 
some hams hanging from a large holly branch. “Look, 
Tom,” he said. “Look at them ’ams agrowing up 
there.” 

“Get away,” said the other. “ ’Ams don’t grow.” 

“Well, that’s all you know about it,” said the first 
scornfully. “Ain’t you ever ’eard of an ’ambush?” 
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Select This New 1940 Book : 
Gor Your Next Cosette in ilies 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


FOURTH EDITION — By CURRY AND RICE 


DESIGNED FOR A ONE-YEAR OR A ONE-SEMESTER COURSE 


Each unit of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC develops certain principles and 
operations applicable to important phases 
of an individual's personal and business 
activities. Each unit of every part is 
divided into correlated sections convenient 
for daily assignments. These sections 
develop certain phases of the fundamentals 
presented in each unit consisting of a 
beginning discussion, practical problems, 
drills for accuracy and speed, and op- 
tional problems. 














SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 





SOME IMPORTANT 
TOPICS 


Personal Finance 
Old-Age Benefit Tax 
Property Tax 

Income Tax 
Unemployment Compensation 
Life Insurance 

Farm Management 
Co-Operative Marketing 
4H Clubs 

Borrowing Money 
Buying a Home 

Banks and Banking 
Sales Tax 

Business Ownership 
Public Utilities 

Savings and Investments 
Budgets 

Transportation 
Purchasing 

Installment Sales 











(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Single woman, 33, with an A. B. degree, desires position in a 
Western business college. Has had 7 years’ experience teach- 
ing Gregg shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic, and business law. Can also teach machines of 
various types. Has had actual secretarial experience. Excel- 
lent references. Address, No. 122. 





Man, 38, with 15 years’ experience in all departments of 
a commercial school, desires executive position with a high- 
grade school. Is now vice principal. Wife also has had 7 
years’ school experience. Would consider leasing or investing. 
Best of references. Address, No. 123. 





Single woman, 27, desires teaching position by midyear in a 
college, business college, or high school. Prefers Kentucky, 
southern Ohio, northwestern Virginia, or West Virginia. Has 
had 5 years’ successful teaching experience. Will complete 
M. A. degree in business education next summer. Excellent 
r dations. Available for interviews December 18- 
January 1. Address, No. 124. 








Man, with more than 20 years’ experience as business 
college manager, desires position. Can teach all commercial 
subjects, including Sherwood and Walton Accounting. Is an 
expert penman. Not subject to conscription. Best of references 
Address, No. 125. 





Man, 39, with 10 years’ teaching experience desires posi- 
tion as commercial teacher in a private business school. Can 
teach 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, Rowe Book- 
keeping and Accounting Practice, Walton Accounting and 
Sherwood Accounting. Can also teach commercial law, pen- 
manship, business mathematics, and allied subjects. Is a 


resident of Massachusetts. Prefers New England states. Ad- 
dress, No. 126. 





Man, 24, with student-teacher experience, desires position 
in a high school 1 





ora lege. Holds B. S. and M. S. degrees, 
and is now studying for Doctor’s degree. Has majored in 
economics, public finance, history, and English. Holds New 


York State license to teach social studies. Has had 3 years’ 
business experience. Outstanding references for teaching 
ability. Address, No. 127. 





Man with 10 years’ experience teaching in a high school, a 
business college, and a junior college desires position. Has 
B. S. degree in business administration. Can teach account- 
ing, shorthand, secretarial science, typewriting, and machine 
operation. Has done soliciting. Available on ten-day notice. 
Address, No. 128. 





Woman, with 20 years’ teaching experience, desires posi- 
tion in a high school or a business college. Is a graduate of a 
business college and a state teachers’ college. Holds B. S. 
degree. Can teach all commercial subjects, including Gregg 
shorthand. Address, No. 129. 





Tuition salesman, married, 45, desires connection with a 
good school selling higher tuition. Has had successful ex- 
perience in field management. Is willing to invest with the 
right man. Address, No. 130. 





Married man, 46,”with Electrical Engineering and M. A. 
degrees, desires position as administrator, teacher, field repre- 
sentative, or teacher-solicitor in a colleg busi college, 
or a university. Has had 19 years’ experience in high schools, 
preparatory schools, and junior and senior colleges. Has also 
had business management and U. S. government experience. 
Will consider buying part interest after 1 year. Available now. 
Prefers location east of Mississippi River. Address, No. 131. 
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Experienced fieldman who is a good producer on an ethical 
basis desires connection with a first-class school. Excellent 
references. Address, No. 132. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a school located in the West or the 
Southwest. Address, No. 133. 





A Michigan high school superintendent would like to buy a 
successful three-to five-teacher business college. Address, A. 
F. Stegenga, Sunfield, Michigan. 





WANTED: To buy or lease a two- or three-teacher schoo! 
in the Middle West or the East. Will pay right price for school 
that can stand rigid investigation. All information held con- 
fidential. Give full particulars. Address, No. 134. 





Responsible man, thoroughly experienced, desires to invest 
an income of $100 a month in a well-established business school 
over a period of time in return for a profitable connection. Has 
Master’s degree, is a capable executive, and can teach all 
—_— subjects, including Gregg shorthand. Address, No. 


- 





Successful, experienced teacher would like to merge schoo ! 
with another school, or put in equipment and work for a salary. 
Has three almost new Remington typewriters, three typewriter 
ong: Ma accounting tables, and twelve chairs. Address, 

o. 136. 





A school executive desires to buy or lease, with privilege of 
buying later, a four- or five-teacher business college. Give 
full particulars in first letter regarding equipment, courses, 
tuition rates, enrollment, and location. Address, No. 137. 





A responsible man with both university and business schoo 
experience wishes to lease, with option of purchasing, an 
established first-class business school. Will « i any loca- 
tion. Address, No. 138. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: An experienced schoolman to act as manager 
and to solicit for an old, established school. Will consider sell- 
ing an interest to a man who can produce results. Give full 
details and send photograph. Address, No. 139. 





WANTED: A reliable teacher who can teach Gregg short- 
hand, stenotypy, typewriting, and comptometry. Business col- 
lege located in West Virginia. Address, No. 140. 





WANTED: Man to act as field representative for an old 
and well-established business college located in the Middle 
West. Must have a car and must be able to produce results. 
Good proposition to the right person. Address, No. 141. 





WANTED: An experienced woman teacher of shorthand, 
typewriting, and business English. Must have had experience 
in the private business school field. Address, No. 142. 





WANTED: A live-wire fieldman to act as tuition salesman 
for a private school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce 
results. Could be developed into teaching-selling position if 
desired. Give full details in first letter and send photograph. 
High commission paid. Address, No. 144, 
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WANTED: Two capable, depenable commercial teachers 


(a man and a woman) to join a corporation in a college with a 
background. Will stand investigation. Small investment re- 
quired. Will pay reasonable salary. Address, No. 143. 





WANTED: A teacher of shorthand and accounting, either 
man or woman, for a small school in the East. Man must not 
be eligible for the draft. Applicants must know accounting and 
all its branches. Address, No. 145. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: School located in Illinois. Owner selling be- 
cause of ill health. Will sell or will consider exchanging for a 
school located in the West or Southwest. Address, No. 146. 





FOR SALE: Only school in county seat; located in middle 
Tennessee. Town has a population of 15,000. All new equip- 
ment; good location. Price, $2,000; attractive terms. Address, 
James Tucker, 402 Vendome Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 





FOR SALE: Part interest in an old, established, three- 
teacher business college located in southern California. An 
excellent opportunity for a widowed teacher, 25 to 40 years, 
who has progressive ideas. A $2,500 to $5,000 cash investment 
will bring proportionate ownership and relative opportunity to 
share in profits. Complete details regarding’ qualifications and 
a recent photograph should be sent in first letter. Replies 
held in confidence. Address, No. 147. 





FOR SALE: All or half interest in a long-established, 
four-teacher business college located in the best business 
section of Oklahoma. School has an annual enrollment of 
from 150 to 175 students. No competition, excellent reputa- 
tion, and good equipment. Good lease and low overhead 
expenses. Owner wishes to retire. Only those who have the 
money need apply. Address, No. 148. 





FOR SALE: Small school with high standards located in a 
prosperous community near New York City. No debts or 
scholarships; fine equipment; good student body. Day and 
evening classes pay cash monthly tuition. Small overhead. 
Price $1,500 cash, or $1,000 cash, terms $750. Address, No. 149. 





FOR SALE: A five-teacher secretarial school located in 
Ohio. Can accommodate 200 students.¥A real money-maker. 
Price, $30,000 with one-third cash; balance your own terms. 
Owner selling because of other interests. Address, No. 150. 





FOR SALE: Three-teacher school established 25 years 
ago in the Southwest. School has an excellent reputation; is 
debt free. Fine location; good furniture and equipment. One 
hundred students in day school. Good opportunity for’ man 
and wife or two schoolmen who have the cash to buy} an es- 
tablished school. Owner retiring because of other interests. 
Address, No. 151. 








FOR SALE: An excellent two-teach hool located in a 
prosperous city of about 10,000 population. No competition. 
School is well-equipped and in A-1 condition; Enrollment 
good; low overhead. Price, $800 cash, or $1,200, half cash 
and balance on monthly terms. Address, No. 152. 








Miss Nagle Joins N. Y. U. Faculty 


Eula Nagle has been appointed an in- 
structor in the department of secretarial 
studies of New York University, New York 
City. Before going to New York, she was 
an instructor at the University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, having served in this position 
from September, 1938, until September, 
1940. Miss Nagle is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas with the Bachelor’s and 
the Master’s degrees in business administra- 
tion. 

Miss Nagle was formerly head of the 
commercial departments in the high schools 
of Cameron, Schulenburg, Bryan, and Ath- 
ens, Texas. 
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Accounting in the Public Interest 
(Continued from page 149) 


Some of the things which the President has 
done and is trying to do are undoubtedly 
good and represent a sound and sensible 
approach to solution of our national prob- 
lems. Other acts, many believe, are socially 
and economically unsound. The public, 
at present confused as to the real facts in 
the case, wants to know which acts and 
proposals are sound and which are unsound 
in the judgment of competent men. Un- 
warranted misunderstanding and distrust of 
motives on the part of the government and 
business are, in my judgment, seriously re- 
tarding business recovery. ‘The vast ma- 
jority of business enterprises conduct affairs 
honestly and fairly; a few are bad and 
deserve the condemnation of every right- 
thinking person. 


The aims and the ideals of the New Deal 
are high and they appeal to the conscience of 
a socially-minded public. Some of the meth- 
ods proposed for the accomplishment of 
those worthy objectives are believed by 
many to be unsound. 


It is at this point that the people need 
guidance from an unimpeachable source. 
When we study the public mind with respect 
to recession factors, we must recognize that 
public uneasiness is at the bottom of all 
recessions. This uneasiness causes the slow- 
ing up of buying which ultimately leads to 
stagnation of selling and production. Ameri- 
can business is capable of a tremendous 
rebound from the doldrums to prosperity, 
but such a rebound is impossible when, in- 
stead of co-operating with each other for 
their mutual benefit, the government and 
business are continually taking shots at each 
other. 


It is encouraging that the Temporary 
Economics Committee of the United States 
Senate is giving businessmen a chance to 
speak. This is a sensible and commendable 
procedure which should do much to help 
legitimate business and, at the same time, 
it should eliminate the unscrupulous enter- 
prise which is as much an enemy of honest — 
business as it is of society in general. 


Mutual distrust or lack of understanding 
between government and business has re- 
sulted in a condition adversely affecting the 
welfare of all the people. The situation calls 
for sympathetic co-operation on the part of 
both parties to the controversy to the end 
that confidence and prosperity may be 
restored. 


Th. WALANUE SHEEI 





Business Contacts for Business Students 
(Continued from page 157) 


must be acquired preferably in the classroom 
before a position is available. On the other 
hand, a survey made in 1939 by a committee 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion? showed that a large majority of mer- 
chants believe that all merchandising prac- 
tices, such as methods of selling specific 
goods, sales check systems, and cash register 
operations, can be taught best on the job 
rather than in the classroom. 


There are objections to the co-operative 
plan of student training. Several personnel 
directors of large corporations have told me 
that they do not favor the system for the 
following reasons: 


1. The task of the school is to teach the 
larger aspects of business problems. 
The student’s time should not be 
wasted in acquiring, through a system 
of part-time employment, proficiency 
in performing detailed duties which can 
be learned better in a full-time job 
after graduation. 


2. Many jobs available for students re- 
quire only routine work, and they give 
little knowledge concerning the policies 
or practices of business. 


3. A satisfactory system of part-time em- 
ployment requires all or most of the 
time of an able co-ordinator. Most 
schools and colleges are not able or 
willing to provide funds for such 
supervision. 


On the other hand, many advantages are 
claimed in favor of the system, including the 
following: 

1. It gives students a clear picture of the 

nature and the problems of business. 

2. It gives students an opportunity to 
connect the facts and theories learned 
in classes with the practical problems 
of business. 

8. It stimulates students’ interest in their 
work. 

4. It helps students to decide whether 
they are fitted to go into business and 
to elect the phase of business in which 
they will be most interested and most 
successful. 

5. It is the best method of learning and of 
acquiring proficiency in the perfor- 
mance of specific detailed duties. 
Students who have been trained ac- 





cording to the co-operative plan seem 
to adjust themselves more quickly to a 
job than do other students. 

6. It helps to develop self-reliance and a 
sense of responsibility. 

7. It provides the students with an op- 
portunity to learn how to get along 
with an employer and with fellow em- 
ployees. 

8. It saves the boy or girl who must earn 

the money for an education from de- 

voting a lot of wasted time to a dead- 
end, noneducational job. 


9. It develops business contacts that help 
capable students to obtain jobs. 


The supervision of business contacts for 
students is valuable experience for teachers. 
It should enrich greatly the quality of 
their classroom instruction. 








Whither Consumer Education? 
(Continued from page 159) 


vated capitalistic economy. This is especially 
true if consumer education is to continue in 
the present generation without undue con- 
flict and legislative hindrance. 


A few of these more important theories 
interpolated into consumer course objectives 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. That the individual consumer under- 
stand his income relationship with his 
own and with other income groups. 


2. That an individual’s efficiency as a 
producer should be balanced by his 
efficiency as a consumer. 


3. That there is basically no conflict, 
except superficial, between efficient 
consumption and a _ profit-motivated 
capitalistic economy. 


4. That the informed consumer is en 
rapport with the producers who wish 
to render a service as well as to make a 
profit. 


5. That a careful analysis of mutual 
problems of the consumer and the 
producer, in a spirit of conciliation 
rather than conflict, will assure sound 
progress in consumer education. 


6. That economic responsibility in our 
economy is of as great importance as is 
civic responsibility in a democracy; 
without the acceptance of this re- 
sponsibility by the citizenry, both in- 
stitutions must fail. 


*Determining the Limits of Pre-employment Retail Traininy (New York City: National Retail Dry Goods Association, August 


1939). 


Fh. BALANCE SHEET 
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RETAIL SELLING 
IS INTERWOVEN WITH 
MERCHANDISING AND 
MANAGEMENT METHODS 


 PUNDAMBYTLS OF RETAILING 

















SECOND FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING is more than a 
EDITION book on salesmanship. The principles of retailing are 
; By interwoven with the study of the merchandising and 
WALTERS the management methods of large and small stores. 
The following are some of the unusual units that add 
one . a great deal to the value and the interest of the 
' ROWSE course: (a) store merchandise, (b) store English, (c) 
store mathematics, (d) store system for the sales- 

} person, and (e) retail store operation. 
, In writing FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING, the 
, WwW authors had especially in view the requirements of 
' numerous part-time or co-operative courses. The 
) course meets the requirements of modern department 


store selling and is adapted to the needs of special 


training courses in department stores. It may be 





L 

l used for a single, independent course in retailing 

, or as a part cf a correlated course in merchandising 

| ] and selling. 

‘ The course provides practical and interesting appli- 

1 cations of the principles through questions, prob- 
lems, and projects. These applications accompany 

4 : each chapter. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 











Important Types 
of Emphasis 


A STUDY OF SENTENCES 
A STUDY OF BUSINE! 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


FOURTH EDITION — By ROSS 





In BUSINESS ENGLISH the subject matter pro- 
gresses through (a) word study, (b) sentence 
study, and (c) a study of business communica- 
tions. This process leads from the simple to the 
complex, but the sequence may be changed if 
you prefer. In the study of letters, the process 
again leads from the simple to the complex. 
The principles of letter writing are introduced 
first. The student then takes up the study of 
the individual types of letters. Then follows the 
study of other forms of business communications. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH contains twenty chapters. 
The first nine chapters are devoted to grammar 
and punctuation. Chapters 10 to 16, inclusive, 
are devoted to business letter writing. Chapters 
17 to 20, inclusive, are devoted to special prob- 
lems of business writing, including telegrams, 


Available with an optional 
workbook and a teachers’ 
manual. 


letters of application, inter-office communica- 


a tions, and filing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 














Business Contacts for Business Students 
(Continued from page 157) 


must be acquired preferably in the classroom 
before a position is available. On the other 
hand, a survey made in 1939 by a committee 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion? showed that a large majority of mer- 
chants believe that all merchandising prac- 
tices, such as methods of selling specific 
goods, sales check systems, and cash register 
operations, can be taught best on the job 
rather than in the classroom. 


There are objections to the co-operative 
plan of student training. Several personnel 
directors of large corporations have told me 
that they do not favor the system for the 
following reasons: 

1. The task of the school is to teach the 
larger aspects of business problems. 
The student’s time should not be 
wasted in acquiring, through a system 
of part-time employment, proficiency 
in performing detailed duties which can 
be learned better in a full-time job 
after graduation. 

2. Many jobs available for students re- 
quire only routine work, and they give 
little knowledge concerning the policies 
or practices of business. 

8. A satisfactory system of part-time em- 
ployment requires all or most of the 
time of an able co-ordinator. Most 
schools and colleges are not able or 
willing to provide funds for such 
supervision. 


On the other hand, many advantages are 
claimed in favor of the system, including the 
following: 

1. It gives students a clear picture of the 

nature and the problems of business. 

2. It gives students an opportunity to 
connect the facts and theories learned 
in classes with the practical problems 
of business. 

3. It stimulates students’ interest in their 
work. 

4. It helps students to decide whether 
they are fitted to go into business and 
to elect the phase of business in which 
they will be most interested and most 
successful. 

5. It is the best method of learning and of 
acquiring proficiency in the perfor- 
mance of specific detailed duties. 
Students who have been trained ac- 
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cording to the co-operative plan seem 

to adjust themselves more quickly tog 
job than do other students. 

6. It helps to develop self-reliance and 
sense of responsibility. 

7. It provides the students with an op. 
portunity to learn how to get along 
with an employer and with fellow em. 
ployees. 

8. It saves the boy or girl who must earn 

the money for an education from de. 

voting a lot of wasted time to a dead- 
end, noneducational job. 


9. It develops business contacts that help 
capable students to obtain jobs. 


The supervision of business contacts for 
students is valuable experience for teachers, 
It should enrich greatly the quality of 
their classroom instruction. 








Whither Consumer Education? 
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vated capitalistic economy. This is especially 
true if consumer education is to continue in 
the present generation without undue con- 
flict and legislative hindrance. 

A few of these more important theories 
interpolated into consumer course objectives 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. That the individual consumer under- 

stand his income relationship with his 
own and with other income groups. 


2. That an individual’s efficiency as a jf. 
producer should be balanced by his J 


efficiency as a consumer. 


3. That there is basically no conflict, 
except superficial, between efficient 


consumption and a profit-motivated yl 


capitalistic economy. 

4. That the informed consumer is ¢ 
rapport with the producers who wisi 
to render a service as well as to make# 
profit. 

5. That a careful analysis of mutual 
problems of the consumer and thé 
producer, in a spirit of conciliation 
rather than conflict, will assure so 
progress in consumer education. 

6. That economic responsibility in ou 
economy is of as great importance ass 
civic responsibility in a democracy; 
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